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— ‘Sure, its an Atkins’ 


Any dealer who is proud of his store 
because he handles good tools sells 
Atkins SILVER STEEL Saws, and 
that is the reason this dealer says— 
“Sure, it’s an Atkins” when he 
shows an Atkins SILVER STEEL 
No. 401. 


He knows that every time he makes 
a sale of Atkins SILVER STEEL 
Saws, Saw Tools or Saw Specialties, 
he is giving the carpenter or saw 
user the most value for his money, 
and that the user is protected. 


We want you to know that Atkins 
makes the finest saws, and that you 
can get more service per dollar in- 
vested. They will last longer, cut 
easier and faster than just “ordi- 
nary” saws because of the material 
—SILVER STEEL, design, bal- 
ance, workmanship and beauty. 


This holds true, not only with Hand 
Saws, but Hacksaw Frames and 
Blades, Scraper Blades, Files, 
Trowels, Circular Saws, and Band 
Saws for power machinery. 


KE. C. Atkins and Company 


402 SO. ILLINOIS STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
BRANCHES 


Atlanta 
Memphis 
Chicago 

New Orleans 


New York City 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 


Seattle 
Paris, France 
Vancouver, B. C. 


DEMAND ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS 
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Vole 37 No. 7 


JULY, 1930 


HE American Federation of Labor is much concerned for the 

enactment of injunction legislation by the present Congress. 

Regulation of the use of the injunction writ and elimination of 
government by injunctions is of paramount importance to American 
labor. The injunction is used to hamstring unions. 

The chief tool that wage-earners need to promote their best 
interests is organization. Organization makes them ready to deal 
with problems and opens the way to steady development and con- 
stantly greater ability to cope with larger problems. 

Whenever the use of this tool is restricted or the tool itself is 

proscribed, wage-earners find themselves 


Injunction handicapped by employers’ fear of their most 
Legislation efficient tool. Employers’ fear is based upon 
Paramount their inability to understand that manage- 


ment and union together can produce more 

efficiently than can management and individual workers who do not 
function as an organized group. The union is a tool for shaping 
economic progress which provides the foundation for social betterment. 
The American Federation of Labor has made the injunction our 
paramount interest in the coming elections. We shall make the in- 
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junction one test issue upon which we shall ask all candidates to 
declare themselves. 

Both Democratic and Republican parties included in their 1928 
party platforms declarations for legislation to prevent abuses of the 
injunction. We expect all party representatives to carry out these 


pledges. 


W ages Instead $12,954,000 was what corporations in 129 
of Charity cities paid to charity in 1929, reports the Na- 

tional Bureau of Economic Research. This 
is an indirect recognition of their responsibility to the unemployed. 
Workers out of jobs have to apply for charity. This situation results 
from the failure of industries openly to assume their responsibility 
toward workers who participate in creating the good name and reputa- 
tion of those industries. 

Workers have a stake in industry. They come into the motion- 
less factory, start the wheels, put materials into machines, control 
the machines to turn out the desired products. They are directly 
responsible for getting out quantity and standard quality. Their con- 
tribution is personal and essential to the firm’s keeping its business 
obligations. They are partners in a production undertaking. 

Other partners in the production undertaking are those who fur- 
nished the money to build the factory, to buy machinery and raw mate- 
rials for work, those who planned the factory and its organization, 
hired the machine operatives and directed their work orders. These 
other partners have a dependable relation with the industry, especially 
the partners who have furnished the capital and who have insisted 
upon guaranteed returns. In their case the industry has accumulated 
reserves, so that their dividends should be paid regularly even in 
business depressions. 

Because industries have not openly and honestly accepted their 
responsibility for regular payment of incomes to all working together 
in production they have been able to shift many of their problems upon 
public and private relief agencies. 

Industry’s failure to meet obligations squarely leaves workers 
only the most humiliating resource—charity. Instead of asking for 
their rights, workers must apply for charity when unemployment ex- 
hausts their resources. Corporations which give to community chari- 
ties recognize this as a charge on the industry. They should take the 
logical next step and recognize their responsibility to their own em- 
ployees and assure to wage-earners on their payrolls dependable in- 
comes throughout the year. For example, the Detroit Department 
of Public Welfare paid out $728,910 for relief in April, 1930, as 
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compared to $101,128 in April, 1929. Business depression has 
brought layoffs in the automobile shops, and these wealthy industries 
shifted their responsibilities to the public agency. 

A self-sufficient industry ought to provide an adequate annual in- 
come for every person regularly employed in its work. 


Organizer’ s Progress of unionism depends primarily upon 
Problems those charged with official responsibilities— 
union officials and organizers. These officials 
must make good according to the measuring rods which many interests 
will apply. They must present the purposes and methods of trade- 
unionism convincingly to employers, to workers and to the public. 
They must demonstrate to the workers that the union is a practical 
investment that brings in material benefits. 

They must demonstrate that the union is an institution to which 
workers and citizens may safely entrust the future as well as present 
welfare of a large group of citizens. 

They must show that the union opens the door to higher pos- 
sibilities for those who work. 

While organizers are presenting the case for unionism to wage- 
earners, they must remember that their work is not completed until 
they convince employers also that recognition of the union, collective 
bargaining, and union-management cooperation are good business 
policies that can be proven by all the usual methods of production ac- 
counting. 

It is no longer effective procedure for the organizer to attack 
management and its methods in round, abusive language. The organ- 
izer should check every fact before he makes a charge. He should 
point out the wrongs of a situation in such a way that an adjustment 
can be made. No person abusively denounced and criticized without 
discrimination is in a good frame of mind to sit down to work out an 
agreement. 

Most of the mistakes in industry are due to misunderstanding or 
failure to have all the facts. It is the organizer’s function to make 
facts and conditions so plain that even persons of ill-will have no 
genuine rejoinder. 

An organizer must know the industry, know its production and 
management problems, know the problems of the wage-earners, know 
their home problems and ambitions. 

The function and the service of organizers is truly honorable and 


constructive. 
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W orld-wide Tide Reports of mounting unemployment have 
of Depression come from practically every industrial coun- 

try during the recent months. Business de- 
pression in Germany is reflected in 22 per cent unemployment. In 
Great Britain over one and one-half millions were reported unem- 
ployed, with severely depressed conditions. Russia reports one and 
one-half. millions out of work. Even Switzerland has rising unem- 
ployment. In Italy and Spain industry and commerce are depressed. 
In France there is little unemployment though the textile industry is 
depressed. In Canada an inter-provincial conference on unemploy- 
ment is to be held. Great Asiatic countries like China and India are 
torn with internal dissension. Business depression continues. 

France has been but slightly affected by world-wide depression 
because buyers at home so far have absorbed the products of its revived 
and expanding industries. 

We have in this world-wide wave of depression evidence that 
industry and commerce must keep an eye on world markets. Eco- 
nomic forces gather like a tide and spend themselves against the 
industrial institutions of all countries. 

It is a blind policy that refuses to consider the interdependence 
of prosperity of all nations, and to organize accordingly. Industry, 
finance, technical and other scientific groups organize internationally 
to provide channels of information and cooperation. Great indus- 
tries are extending their branches around the world. Industry every- 
where seeks the most advantageous conditions. It flows around 
barriers and makes for gradual equalization of world prosperity. 
Depression in any country affects all others and prosperity is equally 
contagious. The Bank for International Settlement foreshadows 
closer interrelations in the financial world. 

The meaning of these interrelations in industrial forces is some- 
thing for Labor to consider seriously. 


Closed for “The Ford Motor Company will close for 
Two Weeks two weeks during the first half of July, all 

salaried employees receiving two weeks vaca- 
tion with pay.”” The great majority of 108,890 employees will have 
an uneasy two weeks, wondering whether they can get jobs again and 
whether they will have enough money to meet the bills of these two 
weeks. An emergency might compel them to ask Detroit merchants 
for credit or send them to the city charities. 

Why has Ford or any other employer the right to shift respon- 
sibility for incomes of his employees upon local charity organizations 
or merchants? Ford wage-earners are just as essential to the industry 
as his salaried workers. The Ford car’s reputation depends upon its 
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capacity to stand up in service. Why should the industry distinguish 
between its responsibility to those who do the clerical or supervising 
work contributing to the making of cars and to those who do the actual 
manufacturing and assembling of parts? 

When the Ford shops have to be shut down for changes why 
should not all employees be given vacations with pay? 

Stockholders, executives, the managerial force, the clerical em- 
ployees all make an essential contribution to production of cars and all 
should be equally secure of returns for their work. 

Industries have been slow in recognizing their responsibility to 
wage-earners, but the time is rapidly passing when they can with good 
conscience neglect to stabilize production but fire and hire workers as 
orders come or are filled. Only inefficient management fails to look 
ahead. As Rudolph Zinsser said in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce: ‘There are too many manufacturers in this country in many 
lines of business who are running amuck. They are like people who 
attempt to drive high-powered cars along the crowded thoroughfares 
of business without sufficient instruction in business.”” Those who 
manage business have a serious responsibility to their industries and 
to the community. They should not expect to shift their responsi- 
bility upon community charity. 


Overproduction “Overproduction of goods is a myth,” said 
Myth Sir Josiah Stamp, distinguished English econ- 

omist and financier, in an interview given 
upon his recent arrival in New York City. ‘What causes at times a 
surplus of goods is that certain factors in between tend to prevent 
their free exchange.” One of the most important of these factors is 
that everybody who needs or wants goods should have the money to 
buy. The problem of markets is largely a matter of income. 

Wage-earners of all countries constitute the largest potential 
market of those countries. If the incomes of wage-earners were 
raised § or 10 per cent, the markets of all countries would be greatly 
increased. There are two ways of getting this increase—by increasing 
wage rates and by reducing unemployment. Annual incomes of wage- 
earners condition buying markets very materially. 

Because there is an interrelation between influences affecting 
markets for products of all industries, a great step forward would be 
for each industry to assume responsibility for giving its employees 
regular employment throughout the year and accordingly provide for 
wage payments on an annual basis. 

Industries must increasingly give attention to sales policies and 
markets. Only a manager of very limited understanding will regard 
failure to market products as overproduction and a reason for restrict- 
ing output. Reducing production is evidence of inadequate planning. 
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Legality of The Railway Labor Law enacted in 1924 
Collective Action sets up machinery for adjusting difficulties 
Indisputable that may arise in negotiating work agree- 


ments for the railroad industry. It accepts 
the principle of self-organization as the basis upon which railroad 
groups function under its provisions—‘“without interference, influence 
and coercion exercised by either party.” 

In 1925 the railway clerks of the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Company asked for an increase in pay through their union. When the - 
increase was denied it was referred to a United States Board of 
Mediation. While the matter was pending the railway company set 
about organizing a company union and attempting to force its clerks 
to withdraw from the union and accept this company organization as 
their representative agency. 

The workers through their union secured an injunction restrain- 
ing the company from such coercion. The railway company contested 
the injunction up to the United States Supreme Court. In May Chief 
Justice Hughes handed down that court's decision sustaining the in- 
junction. The Court held it was the intent of Congress to establish 
agencies of voluntary character—free choice of those who are to make 
adjustments “‘is the essence of a voluntary scheme.” 

As to the union itself the Supreme Court said: 


“The legality of collective action on the part of employees in 
order to safeguard their proper interests is not to be disputed. It 
has long been recognized that employees are entitled to organize for 
the purpose of securing the redress of grievances and to promote 
A an with employers relating to rates of pay and conditions of 
work.” 


Pequot Mills The development of cooperative relations 
Adopt Extension between management and workers is a mat- 
Plan ter of growth. It can not be ordered or 


legislated because it is the result of mutual 
confidence. Confidence comes out of experience. 

A new step has been added to union-management cooperation in 
the Pequot Mills. There, as in many other work places, constructive 
work was often crowded aside by the necessity of deciding the numer- 
ous personal problems that arise in the day’s work. The work group 
had not formulated definite rules governing conditions of employment 
which those directly concerned could apply to such problems. These 
rules prescribe the details of work time, so that workers know exactly 
what is expected of them; seniority rights, filling of vacancies, inter- 
departmental transfers, absence from work, classification and rates of 
pay, discipline, adjustment of piece rates. 
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Such rules are necessary for any well-regulated group. Unless 
duties and responsibilities are clearly defined misunderstandings and 
ill feelings are sure to cause trouble. Providing for the automatic 
decision of such issues clears the way for larger problems—improving 
production methods. 

Pequot Mills are 100 per cent organized. The mill operatives 
through their union have cooperated in working out methods of in- 
creasing output and sales efficiency. 

The Naumkeag Joint Research Committee (union and manage- 
ment) has worked out the problem of continuous operation of ma- 
chines without stoppage which depends on use of suitable quality of 
raw cotton. The plan provides for increased compensation for work- 
ers together with more stable employment. More than a year of 
joint study and research was put into the plan. This means that the 
changes have been tested in advance. The Joint Research Committee 
will now turn to other problems. 

Sheeting Workers Local Union No. 33 is to be congratulated on 
constructive progress. 


Wagner Unemploy- The United States Senate passed the three 
ment Bills Wagner unemployment bills and referred 

them to the House of Representatives. The 
bill providing for the gathering of more adequate statistics on employ- 
ment was referred to the Committee on Labor which reported favor- 
ably. The bills to provide a national employment service and to use 
construction projects to counteract cyclical depressions were referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. This committee seems to be seeking 
any opportunity that offers a chance for delay. 

The principles embodied in these three measures have been funda- 
mental planks in every comprehensive program on unemployment that 
has been before the country for the past ten years. They were ap- 
proved by the President’s Conference on Unemployment in 1921, of 
which Mr. Hoover was chairman. 

The United States needs to have a practical unemployment pro- 
gram. Our whole social and economic structure breaks down when 
unemployment fixes its grip upon a considerable number of our pop- 
ulation. We cannot delude ourselves with the idea that we shall not 
again have to meet unemployment. 

Failure to act on the Wagner bills this session is evidence of in- 
difference to a paramount problem and callousness to the misfortunes 
of the unemployed. Present serious nation-wide unemployment calls 
for the enactment of these measures which are essential to the develop- 
ment of other constructive programs. 








Y. W. CONVENTION STUDIES 
CHANGING WORLD 


Mary E. Drier 


WO resolutions of extreme sig- 
nificance to the labor world 
showing the attitude toward in- 
dustrial problems of one of the larg- 
est women’s organizations in the 
country were passed at the recent con- 
vention of the National Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association in Detroit. 
At a full convention meeting it was 
reported that the three Wagner bills 
dealing with unemployment were to 
be voted on in the Senate and that 
support of these important measures 
was desirable. Associations all over 
the United States had been studying 
unemployment for two years and were 
ready to act. Unanimously a resolu- 
tion was passed to send a telegram 
from the convention to Senator Wag- 
ner and also to the Senate committee 
endorsing the bills and, further, urg- 
ing the members and visitors of the 
convention to wire their Senators to 
vote for these measures. 
The second resolution was one 
brought in by the Industrial Assembly 
as follows: 


“tr. Study the conditions of the 
textile industry. 

“2. Study and act on legislation— 
such as abolition of child labor, aboli- 
tion of night work, reduction of 
hours—which benefits all industrial 
workers and would help relieve the 
conditions that particularly hamper 
the lives of textile workers. 

“3. Reaffirm its belief in the right 
of workers to organize.” 


Nothing else will show so clearly 
how far the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association has traveled toward 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems that confront these indus- 
trial workers and how ready they are 
to stand by them in their efforts to 
improve the conditions of work. This 
resolution was passed without a dis- 
senting vote although ample oppor- 
tunity was given by the chairman for 
discussion. Indeed it was invited. 
But when it is remembered that only 
a few years ago this organization 
concentrated upon the development 
of the religious and spiritual life of 
women and girls and offered them a 
great variety of classes and amuse- 
ments without giving thought to the 
conditions of industry which affected 
so vitally the lives of the working 
women it is a tribute to the power 
of growth within the organization 
that now they should accept the chal- 
lenge of the economic situation with 
courage and sincerity. What is the 
reason for this change? 

It was ten years ago that the social 
creed of the churches was adopted in 
the convention of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, against 
no small opposition from some very 
influential members of the Associa- 
tion. Before this time, for a few 
years, through the efforts of Florence 
Simms, whose work took her into the 
factories, the Industrial Department 
was organized for the purpose of 
dealing with the pressing industrial 
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problems that confront working 
women. Up to this time in visits to 
factories at the noon hour girls were 
invited to religious services and talks, 
and opportunity was given for ex- 
change of ideas as to what constituted 
Christian conduct. But Florence 
Simms realized through her contact 
with these working women, and her 
association with members of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, how 
dificult it was to emphasize the 
Christian attitude toward life when 
the girls were confronted in their im- 
mediate needs by the un-Christian 
situation of long hours which resulted 
in utter weariness, low wages upon 
which they could really not live and 
generally bad industrial conditions. 
These questions overshadowed and 
overwhelmed the life of the girls. It 
was Florence Simms’ pioneer work 
in translating spiritual values in terms 
of daily living and conditions of fac- 
tory life, her courage and faith, and 
the faith in her on the part of the 
members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Board that 
finally created sufficient understand- 
ing to make possible the passage of 
such resolutions at this convention. 
The Young Women’s Christian 
Association deals with all sorts of 
women — old, young, rich, poor, 
women of leisure, farm women, pro- 
fessional, student, business and in- 
dustrial women. The latter three 
groups have separate entities within 
the organization. It is the work of 
the Industrial Assembly which is here 
emphasized. There were 103 dele- 
gates present (out of 1,420 voting 
delegates of the convention). They 


met in five special sessions and rep- 
resented girls making hats, coats, 
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gloves, furs, underwear, hosiery, 
shoes, neckties, shampoos, drugs, elec- 
trical appliances, leather goods, book- 
keeping machinery, wire goods, sta- 
tionery and photo supplies. These 
girls came from all parts of the coun- 
try; and included colored and white, 
native and foreign backgrounds. 

Lena Dawson, the president of the 
Assembly, is a leather worker. Most 
of these girls are unorganized but 
some of them belong to the unions in 
their trades. They discussed the ques- 
tion of how to reach more girls and 
what inducements would bring them 
to the Industrial Department—the 
same sort of question often discussed 
by trade unions in regard to bringing 
girls into the union. They discussed 
wages, hours and unemployment, and 
unemployment insurance was offered 
as a step in the right direction. 

The textile industry became an ab- 
sorbing topic to which they devoted 
a whole session. John Edelman, or- 
ganizer of the Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Workers, gave a report on the 
conditions of the trade. A young 
Southern textile worker from Dan- 
ville, who is now secretary of the 
union in Danville, told the story of 
their strike and her dismissal because 
of her interest in trade-union organi- 
zation. 

There was also considerable time 
given to household employment, for 
there were out of this group of 103, 
twenty-two young women in domestic 
work. They have worked out a 
series of standards of work for them- 
selves which shows how clearly is 
their perception of what constitutes 
genuine cooperation on their part to 
their employers. Interesting and 
valuable as these meetings were the 
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crowning achievement of the indus- 
trial group was at the meeting of the 
full convention when the morning ses- 
sion was given over to the business, 
student and industrial assemblies. 

The president of the Industrial As- 
sembly gave a brief report, then two 
household workers spoke, giving their 
story of conditions and the need of 
standards in their trade. Then two 
textile workers spoke. One was from 
the South and another from the 
North. Speaking to the resolution 
introduced by the Industrial Assem- 
bly mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, the textile worker from 
the South finished her simple impres- 
sive and quietly told story by saying: 
“We are not asking you to do any- 
thing new. All we ask is a more 
effective support of the ‘Social 
Creed’ of the churches you adopted 
ten years ago and if you have any 
doubt as to how to vote look into 
your conscience and let it decide for 
you.” ; 

The girl from the North said: 
“‘When a person is sick we send for a 
doctor. The textile industry is sick 
and needs a doctor.” The young 
Southern student, who had worked 
in a factory for the experience of it 
for some summer weeks, made her 
plea for the right of the worker to 
organize and finished by saying: 
“We are tired of talk. We want ac- 
tion. It is no time for weeping but 
for action.” 

Now leaving that high-water mark 
of a meeting of the full convention 
the following conversation is reported 
in the Woman's Press: 

“That night in the hotel lobby a 
woman stopped me: ‘You'd better put 
in the bulletin something about these 
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women who sat in the audience and 
listened to that girl today, and who 
make money out of the very kind of 
mill she was talking about,’ she said 
vigorously. “There were a lot of ’em 
there today, and I’m one of ’em,’ she 
continued surprisingly. ‘I hold stock 
in a mill, and I’m ashamed of it, and 
I never use a cent of the income it 
brings me, but I don’t dare to sell it, 
because it’s the only way I can make 
my voice heard even a little in the 
management of things down there. I 
tell you it’s a weight on my mind.’ ” 

It is this invaluable interplay of 
minds and variety of experience which 
makes the Y. W. C. A. a unique or- 
ganization and distinctly educational. 
The unifying purpose which is trying 
to realize a more abundant life for all 
women binds these diverse elements 
and gives a sound basis for discussion 
and desire for understanding each 
others’ problems. 

The subject for this year’s study 
was the task of the Y. W. C. A. ina 
changing world: changing in its reli- 
gious concepts, in its economic life and 
in the life of women generally. There 
were a series of lectures on religion, 
three on economic changes by Paul 
Douglas, illuminating speeches on in- 
ternational questions and greetings 
from foreign delegates. 

To facilitate discussion and under- 
standing, delegates were divided into 
groups of 100, each group represent- 
ing all kinds of women. Here the 
questions were raised and could be 
more intimately talked over than in 
convention. Mergers, absentee own- 
ership, hours, wages, the tariff and its 
effect upon international and national 
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relations were some of the subjects 
discussed. Always an_ industrial 
woman was present in order to obtain 
that viewpoint. Each morning a 
member of the board unified these dis- 
cussions of the groups and brought 
them to the floor of the convention. 
Though the approach of these 
questions is somewhat different from 
that of the American Federation of 





Labor, yet the Y. W. C. A. with its 
400 associations in cities and small 
communities and over 600 in colleges 
is becoming a great leaven to bring 
about a truer evaluation and a finer 
relation between the constituent parts 
of our nation, daring to build better 
and nobler relations, and a sounder 
democratic basis through mutual un- 
derstanding and sympathy. 


FINALE 


(“But ye shall die like men and fall like 


one of the princes.”’) 


Speak not the ultimate word. Let thy proud 


heart 


Wear still the armor of its reticence. 
Defeat and glory lie not far apart, 

Thou hast inevitable recompense. 
Fling not away the breastplate thou hast 


worn 


These many gallant and embattled 


years. 
Stand on thy hill unflinching, unforlorn. 
Thou knowest naught of trembling nor of 


tears. 


Upon the wind a trumpet challenge comes. 
A distant thunder rumbles down the sky 

Like the quick beating of eternal drums. 
Stand thou upon thy hill. If thou must 


die, 


Die with the word of yielding still unsaid. 
Die uncompanioned and uncomforted. 





BarsaraA YOUNG 








COMPELLING RESPECT FOR THE UNION 
AGREEMENT 


WILLIAM Koun 
President, Upholsterers International Union of North America 


trade-union movement who be- 

lieve that the movement can be 
served best through mass demonstra- 
tive sensationalism that usuall leads 
to loss and destruction, as they are 
mainly concerned in being in the lime- 
light of newspaper headlines to satisfy 
their personal greed for publicity. 

The constructive trade-union move- 
ment, on the other hand, is educa- 
tional, and seeks results for its mem- 
mers that will be of lasting and ma- 
terial benefit, and is content to use the 
legal avenues to accomplish the great- 
est good for its membership. 

This brings us to a recent victory 
obtained by local No. 76 of the 
Upholsterers Internationai Union of 
North America, of New York City. 
The organization was faced with a 
breach of contract. It could have 
issued manifestos, it might have ar- 
ranged demonstrations, it could have 
indulged in indiscriminate denouncia- 
tions. The local did none of these 
things, but it did proceed quietly in a 
determined fashion to protect the 
validity of its agreement. 

The Albee Parlor Suite Company 
entered into an agreement with 
Wholesale Upholsterers Local No. 
76, the major points of which are 
provisions for the 40-hour, 5-day 
week, a nondischarge clause and pro- 
viding for the equal division of work 
in slack periods. The agreement 
signed by the Albee Parlor Suite Com- 
pany management is in every respect 


Tease are some people in the 


the same as that signed by every other 
firm, operating a union shop in the 
wholesale upholster field in New York 
City. The firm entered into its pres- 
ent agreement in September, 1929, 
for a period of one year to expire 
August 31, 1930. In the present 
abnormally poor period of business 
depression, the firm thought it saw an 
opportunity for testing the strength 
of the local, and proceeded to violate 
the provisions of the agreement. It 
made a demand on the union to per- 
mit the men to work 44 hours per 
week or to accept a wage reduction, 
which would amount to the same as 
an increase in the hours. In addition, 
the firm, on the quiet, employed sev- 
eral nonunion upholsterers and 
placed them secretly at work in an- 
other loft. Since the union would not 
countenance any of these violations 
of the agreement, the firm took the 
final step in early January and locked- 
out the union workers. The shop was 
immediately picketed and the case put 
in the hands of the union’s attorneys, 
who applied for an injunction. 

The case came up in Part I of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, and the Hon. Peter A. Hat- 
ting, Justice of the Court, upheld 
the union agreement, and rendered 
an order which, in part, reads as 
follows, that “the defendants 
be enjoined and restrained from 
doing any acts injurious to the 
plaintiff, (the union) in violation of 
the contract and agreement entered 
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into between the defendants (the 
firm) ... from breaking said con- 
tract ... from employing any person 
or persons in their manufacturing es- 
tablishment or establishments other 
than members in good standing of 
the plaintiff Upholsterers Union 
Local No. 76; from continuing to 
lock-out, discharge and lay-off em- 
ployees, members of the plaintiff's 
union during the existence of the 
contract aforesaid; from making or 
continuing any agreement between 
the defendants (the firm) . .. and 
any individual defendant or any 
other person doing upholstering 
work in violation of the agreement 
between the plaintiff and the said de- 
fendants . . .; from using any and 
all ways and means and methods of 
doing any of the aforesaid forbidden 
acts, either directly or indirectly or 
through officers, agents or others; 
and it is furthered ordered that the 
plaintiff herein file a surety company 
bond in the sum of $5,000 to be ap- 
proved by a justice of this court.” 
Thus, without the blare of trum- 
pets, an important test case has 
been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. A victory was won, not only 
for the local union but for the en- 
tire organized labor movement. The 
decision can undoubtedly be used in 
other cases of a similar nature to the 
benefit of the labor movement. 
This decision strengthens the va- 
ladity of trade-union agreements, 
and serves notice that they may not 
be violated at will. There are some 
employers who take the position that 
everything is sacred except their 
agreement with the union of their 
employees. These must be taught 





that a trade-union agreement is not 
a scrap of paper that may be torn 
up at will. It is this type of em- 
ployer who furnishes food for argu- 
ment to those trade-unionists who 
look with suspicion on all signed con- 
tracts, as being one-sided, binding 
the workers but leaving the em- 
ployer to live up to it or disregard 
it at pleasure. 

The victory of the local in this 
case should be a source of gratifica- 
tion, not only to trade-unionists, but 
to that legion of employers, who 
have a record of fair dealing with 
organized labor. These employers 
have come to recognize that the 
trade-union agreement is not, as 
some would like to have it, an in- 
strument of oppression but a con. 
tract which, while it insures the 
rights of the wage-earners, at the 
same time stabilizes industry insofar 
as it establishes uniform hours of 
labor, standard wage-rates and regu- 
lates shop conditions, and thus puts 
them on equal footing with their 
competitors in labor costs. This 
makes for stabilized business and 
eliminates the fly-by-night concerns 
who ruin trade by cut-throat com- 
petition. 

Another aspect of this and other 
like decisions is that, though in gen 
eral the courts have not been par 
ticularly happy hunting grounds for 
labor and for the most part have 
rendered adverse decisions against 
the trade unions, they nevertheless 
can on occasion be depended on for 
just rulings, which under the cir- 
cumstances assume a character of 
deep importance. It is clear there- 
fore that Labor, too, must use the 
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courts whenever possible to maintain 
its rights, and that it cannot afford 
to permit the antitrade-union em- 
ployer to make an exclusive weapon 
of it. 

In pointing out these facts, it is 
not to overemphasize the value of 
legal action as a bulwark for the pro- 
tection of trade-union rights. In the 
last analysis organized Labor must 
depend upon its own united strength 
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for the progress that it aims to 
achieve, but it is necessary to make 
use of every possible defensive 
weapon when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

This is constructive trade-union- 
ism; it may not suit the disgruntled 
and the hotheads, but it does help 
to strengthen the bedrock foundation 
upon which a progressive and worth- 
while labor movement is being built. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
POLITICAL POLICY PROVEN SOUND 


Joun J. KEARNEY 
Vice-President, Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispensers International Alliance 


Tu restoration to power of the 


Labor Government of England 

again brings up for discussion 
the establishment of a labor party in 
the United States. 

The long-established, nonpartisan 
attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor upon this subject has re- 
ceived some criticism because of its 
apparent failure to give assent to 
the formation of a labor party. Much 
of this criticism comes from those 
who have been recorded as opposed 
to the industrial, legislative and eco- 
nomic policies of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

There are, however, many sincere 
persons who believe the time has ar- 
rived to duplicate in this country the 
political achievements of our Eng- 
lish brothers and who believe further 
that the American Federation of 
Labor should proceed accordingly. 
Has the time arrived? 

Has the election of a Labor Gov- 
ernment in England changed the 


great diversity of interests among the 
voters of this country? 

Has it affected the religious, 
racial, social, political, agricultural 
and industrial groups in our coun- 
try? Is the election of a labor gov- 
ernment in England the principal is- 
sue upon which a labor party must 
be formed in the United States? 

The answer must be decidedly neg- 
ative; and after a perusal of the 
many attempts and failures of labor 
parties in the United States, the 
sound political policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor seems wise 
and practicable. 

In 1829 a Workman’s Party was 
established in New York City whose 
principal object was to obtain the 
ten-hour day. In this early period 
in the history of our country the 
workers adopted the political method 
of securing a shorter work-day. This 
“Party” polled 3,000 votes and 
quietly and quickly passed into ob- 
livion as a political party. They 
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laid the foundation, however, for 
continued propaganda which years 
later brought the shorter work-day. 
About the same time the “New Eng- 
land Association of Farmers, Me- 
chanics and Other Workingmen” was 
organized for political action de- 
manding economic changes politically. 
Little success preceded their disor- 
ganization. After the Civil War the 
Knights of St. Crispin was estab- 
lished at Milwaukee and continued 
with growing membership and con- 
siderable strength for five years and 
went out of existence. 

Next came, in 1872, the National 
Labor Reform Party which prom- 
ised, by its rapid growth and activity 
among the workers, to establish 
itself as a strong and permanent po- 
litical party. The National Labor 
Reform Party attained a membership 


of 650,000. They called a conven- 
tion and nominated Judge David 
Davis of the United States Supreme 
Court for President, a friend of 
Abraham Lincoln who had appointed 


him to the Supreme Court. The 
National Labor Reform Party, also 
known as the National Labor Union, 
expected a fusion with the Demo- 
crats. The Democrats chose as their 
candidate a liberal Republican, 
Horace Greeley, after which Judge 
Davis resigned the leadership and 
thus ended the first attempt to estab- 
lish a national independent labor 
party. 

Next came the Knights of Labor, 
which grew steadily from its organi- 
zation in 1869 to a membership of 
600,000 in 1886. Its entry into poli- 
tics was the contributing factor to- 
wards its dissolution and its member- 
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ship showed its resentment and 
aversion to the disregarding by its 
officials of its original purpose and 
objects of organization. . 

At every presidential election since 
1872 there has been at least one 
independent labor party with a ticket 
of its own in the field. 

The Antimonopoly Party, which 
nominated Gen. B. F. Butler in 1884, 
and William R. Hearst’s Independ- 
ence League, which put a presidential 
ticket in the field in 1908, directed 
their appeals principally to labor in 
the cities. 

On the other hand we had the 
Greenback Labor Party of 1878 and 
the Populists in the nineties sup- 
ported by farmers and agricultural 
laborers to a greater extent than city 
toilers. 

Again in 1888 the Single Taxers 
sought to enroll labor in the United 
Labor Party to exploit their theory 
of taxation. 

Circumstances have appeared so 
unfavorably to independent labor 
parties that none but the Socialist 
Labor parties had the temerity to 
make national campaigns. 

In 1920 many remaining followers 
of the so-called Bull Moose Party 
joined with some labor leaders of 
the Middle West and a group of poli- 
ticians from the Northwest, whose 
followers were among the discon- 
tented farmers of the wheat region, 
and formed the Committee of Forty- 
eight. In the same year the Farmer- 
Labor Party came into being which 
aroused a new hope that this al- 
liance would establish a new major 
party. The Farmer-Labor conven- 
tion offered to nominate Senator La- 
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Follette as its standard-bearer and 
upon his refusal to leave the Repub- 
lican Party, nominated Parley P. 
‘Christensen for President and Max 
S. Hayes for Vice-President, once a 
prominent member of the Socialist 
Party. In only twenty states did the 
official ballot carry the ticket. In 
New England, the Middle Atlantic 
section and the South little or no sup- 
port was given. It secured consider- 
able following in the. Central States, 
while its main strength showed in the 
North and West Central sections, 
the northern Mountain States and on 
the Pacific Coast. The entire vote 
received was less than 300,000, I 
per cent of the total vote cast, and 
did not seriously endanger the party 
loyalty to the two great parties of 
either farmer or worker. The 
Farmer-Labor Party, however, con- 
tinued its activities in the North and 
West Central sections with consider- 
able success in the wheat-growing 
belt, electing two United States Sena- 
tors from Minnesota. 

Debs, Berger, Hillquit and other 
influential leaders of the Socialist 
Party made overtures for amalgama- 
tion with the Farmer-Labor Party, 
the strongest independent party at 
the time. At the same time Foster, 
Ruthenberg and other radicals, who 
had formed the Workers Party to 
exploit communism, expressed a de- 
sire to amalgamate, but not for the 
same altruistic motives of Debs, but 
to “bore from within.” A national 
convention of the Farmer-Labor 
Party was called in St. Paul in June, 
1924. The call for this convention 


was so wide in its scope that it in- 
cluded every one of independent po- 
litical ideals. 


When the communists 
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declared their intention to attend the 
convention, many remained away, 
though enough attended to prevent 
the communists from getting control. 
This was the beginning of the end of 
the Farmer-Labor Party, as a party, 
but its ending gave renewed hope and 
strength to the sincere leaders of the 
Farmer-Labor movement. The 
American Federation of Labor had 
consistently opposed independent po- 
litical action by organized labor and 
refused to embrace the Farmer- 
Labor Party. It hoped that the two 
major parties, to whom was sub- 
mitted in 1924 a program for adop- 
tion, would indicate some measure of 
recognition. 

The wisdom of noncommitment of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
the Farmer-Labor Party was mani- 
fest when in 1924 it showed its re- 
sentment of the nonrecognition of the 
major parties by supporting a call for 
a Conference for Progressive Politi- 
cal Action held July 4 at Cleveland. 

Here was laid the foundation for 
the most successful independent po- 
litical labor action in America to this 
date and its success can be attributed 
to the support by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor still maintaining its 
official policy of confining its political 
activities to the declaration of prin- 
ciples and the endorsement of candi- 
dates, .regardless of party, who 
accepted its principles and opposing 
those who rejected them. Joining 
with the American Federation of 
Labor in this conference were the 
powerful railroad brotherhoods. Sen- 
ator LaFollette was endorsed for 
President, not to lead a new labor 
party, nor to form a minor party, 
but to run as an independent pro- 
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testing the reactionary platforms of 
the two major parties. His purpose 
was not to form a new minor party, 
but to reform a major party.  La- 
Follette polled 4,822,856 votes. 

The endorsement by the American 
Federation of Labor of LaFollette’s 
candidacy was in conformity with the 
political policy adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council in 1906 as follows: 

1. The defeat of all who have 
been hostile or indifferent to the de- 
mands of Labor. 

2. If both parties ignore the de- 
mands of Labor, a straight Labor 
candidate should be nominated. 

3. The candidates who have been 
friendly to Labor should be sup- 
ported and no candidate nominated 
against them. 

Article 3, Sec. 8 of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor explicitly declares: ‘Party 
politics, whether Democratic, Repub- 
lican, Socialistic, Populistic, Prohibi- 
tion or any other, shall have no 
place in the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor.” 

The failure of independent labor 
parties in the past clearly substanti- 
ates this political wisdom as embodied 
in the declaration: “The American 
Labor movement is not partisan to 
a political party; it is partisan to 
a principle, the principle of equal 
rights and freedom.” 

The progress made in securing 
remedial federal and state legisla- 
tion which could not be gained by 
the use of its economic power again 
demonstrates its political philosophy. 

The Executive Council has pub- 
lished a list of remedial laws enacted, 
and malevolent laws defeated, under 
the heading “Legislative Achieve- 





ments,” which gives additional veri- 


fication of its political policy. 

That it enters into its Golden An- 
niversary in the “Hub of the Uni- 
verse” this year of our Lord, 1930, 
keeping inviolate its preamble and 
constitution with a brighter vision of 
a new economic freedom and a fairer 
justice, abandoning to agitators and 
instigators political theories and un- 
stable political movements, seems a 
monumental answer to those politi- 
cally unrestful. 

President William Green, in his 
response to the greetings of the fra- 
ternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress at the 
Toronto Convention, made the fol- 
lowing declaration which I believe 
briefly, yet convincingly, explains the 
difficulties of the political duplication 
in American of the success of British 
workers: 

“Our fellow-workers in Great Brit- 
ain have found that it is possible in 
that country to advance their com- 
mon interest through concentrated, 
independent, Labor political action. 
I am frank in saying that thus far the 
greatest congress of Labor in our own 
country, having weighed the subject, 
find we can advance our political and 
economic interests here by pursuing a 
different policy. And in doing so we 
do not minimize the virtue and 
strength of political activity or po- 
litical power. We place upon po- 
litical power and influence that same 
measure of value that our workers in 
Great Britain place upon it; but we 
are hard-headed men; we have 
studied the subject, we arrive at our 
own opinions as a result of experi- 
ence, and we do not, simply because 
it is followed in some other country, 
adopt the same policy unless we are 
sure it will bring to us great results. 
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“We have a different country here, 
a great Nation. It is as far from 
New York to San Francisco as it is 
from New York to London. We 
have forty-eight states with forty- 
eight governments. Fully half of 
these states are larger than Great 
Britain itself. We have here a cos- 
mopolitan population, men speaking 
all languages, men of different 
tongues and different nationalities. 
Then we have our racial questions. 
These people coming here and being 
blended into our American citizen- 
ship bring with them all their in- 
herent weaknesses due to national 
prejudices and national feeling. 

“The difficulties are tremendous. 
It is not possible in this great ex- 
panse of country to develop the same 
party strength and party organiza- 
tion that could be developed in a 
country as compact as Great Britain 
itself; but we are trying as best we 
can to avail ourselves of all the op- 
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portunities that present themselves in 
order to advance our interest along 
political lines. We are attempting to 
concentrate Labor’s political power 
in support of those who are the real 
friends of Labor, and we are en- 
deavoring to unite that same power 
in opposition to those who are our 
known emenies. We are endeavoring 
to place our own people in the legis- 
lative bodies of the state and of the 
Nation. 

“In Great Britain, when an act is 
passed by Parliament, it applies to 
the people of Great Britain. In our 
own country we must go into the 
forty-eight sates in order to secure 
the passage of workmen’s compensa- 
tion legislation for the workers of 
our country. Here is the difference 
that must always be kept in mind 
when we consider political policies to 
be adopted by our organized labor 
movement.” 


TO A SWISS TUNE 


I'd like to keep a shop in Interlaken. 
There’d be a painted cow-bell on the door 
To warn me when my customers were coming, 
And all about the clean-swept, pine-soft floor 
Would stand carved bears and gnomes and inlaid tables, 
And chairs that, being sat on, play a tune, 
While, from the walls, a hundred clock-housed cuckoos 
Would call each ticking hour from noon to noon. 
Besides these wares I’d sell mice made of ivory, 
And edelweiss in paper-weights sealed fast, 
Narcissi pins, and tiny-peopled chalets, 
And nut bowls that prove musical when passed! 


I'd like to keep a shop in Interlaken— 
Above it the calm Jungfrau, and around 

Green fields flame-tipped with poppies, daisies, bluets, 
And, everywhere, some happy, tinkling sound! 


VioLteT ALLEYN STOREY. 





THE SAD CONDITIONS OF INDIAN 
PEASANTRY 


Da.yit SINGH SADHARIA 
University of Oregon 


remain for a long time preemi- 
nently an agricultural country. 
More than 80 per cent of the In- 
dian people are dependent for their 
sustenance on agriculture and are en- 
gaged in tilling the soil. She is not a 
country of cities with a high propor- 
tion of urban population, as is Eng- 
land, Germany, or even the United 
States, but a land of villages with pre- 
dominant rural population. The In- 
dian princes, landlords, bankers, and 
the western educated classes are only 
the froth and foam on the vast sur- 
face of Indian society, “mere chaff,” 
in Carlyle’s words, and are an in- 
finitesimal minority. - India is an agri- 
cultural nation and the misery or 
wealth of the peasant is the misery or 
prosperity of the whole community. 
The conditions of life in Indian vil- 
lages approach more nearly to those 
of medieval times than those of any 
other modern nation of whose medi- 
eval life we have any idea. The In- 
dian peasant is intensely conservative 
and a slave to old-fashioned ideas and 
antiquated traditions. His social life 
has not changed from what it was in 
the days of Asoka and Akbar. His 
occupations and amusements as well 
as his characteristics and habits are 
very similar to what they were cen- 
turies ago. The conservatism of the 
Indian peasant, in fact, is incredible. 
In the twentieth century you may see 
the Indian farmer plowing his field 
with the plow of Hesiod, a forked 


ene always has been and will 


tree, to one branch of which the oxen 
are harnessed, while the other, 
roughly pointed and not even shod 
with iron, scratches up the earth. 
The methods of harvesting and 
threshing are identical with those 
adopted two thousand years ago. He 
accepts without question the traditions 
of the elders and allows his own vision 
to be bounded by the horizon of his 
fathers. It is one of the anomalies of 
the Indian peasant that, though he is 
shrewd, intelligent and calculating in 
matters financial, he will sacrifice, as 
a rule, his own pecuniary advantage 
rather than break the shackles of cus- 
tom and tradition. Agricultural 
methods are as crude as they probably 
were in the days of the first Aryan 
settlers and every suggestion of in- 
novation is stubbornly resisted. And 
not only are the implements and 
tools crude, but the ideas underlying 
farming are equally primitive and 
rudimentary. 

It may be said then that no country 
in the world is as backward in its 
methods of agriculture as India. 
There is a slothfulness in the adop- 
tion of modern improvements that is 
nothing short of criminal. The gov- 
ernment insists that it is not responsi- 
ble; that the conservatism of the In- 
dian people is the real cause of the 
economic degradation of the country. 
As a matter of fact, the government 
is far more to blame than the poor 
and superstitious Indian peasantry. 
The British bureaucracy can afford to 
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squander public money on the army 
and navy and the new Dehli but it 
does next to nothing to introduce bet- 
ter methods in agriculture and to ex- 
tricate the masses from their disabili- 
ties and vexations. It allows them to 
stagnate at the Asiatic level of exist- 
ence and to sink deeper and deeper 
into grinding poverty and appalling 
misery. The taxes which the peas- 
antry have to pay are very heavy; to 
meet them in the year of bad harvest 
crops they have to borrow money at 
an exorbitant rate of interest. No 
banks are open to them. They are 
compelled to seek the usurers, who 
lend at 30 and 50 per cent, and as 
they often call in the capital in less 
than a year, sometimes it amounts to 
70 per cent. Such a sad state of 
affairs obliges them to hire them- 
selves out to the owners of large es- 
tates which practically curtail their 
personal freedom and expose them to 
bitter insults and humiliations. In 
many parts of the country a day’s 
wages do not amount to more than 20 
cents with food or 25 cents without 
food. Few landlords can afford to 
give actual cash, so the peasants re- 
ceive their pay in kind. Altogether 
it may be’ said that the conditions 
which surround fully four-fifths of In- 
dian peasantry are such as to involve, 
at certain seasons of the years at 
least, real suffering and starvation. 
The life of the Indian peasant is 
indescribably hard, rigidly narrow, 
and is without the cheerful pictur- 
esqueness of country life in other 
countries of the world. The Indian 
villages are scattered up and down 
without any order or arrangement. 
The peasants’ houses are small, in- 
sanitary and unhealthy, and are the 
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breeders of pestilences and deadly dis 
eases. They are crowded slums of 
mud hovels, without a tree, a flower, 
or a garden. The huts without a 
window and a leveled floor, are dun- 
geons of baked mud, usually of two 
small rooms, neither whitewashed nor 
carpeted. They are generally bare 
of any visible property, save a few 
cooking utensils, a mat to serve as a 
bed, and a jar to hold the staple food 
of maize. The interior of the houses, 
in which each family is thrust to live 
in a single cell, is made of mud walls 
with a mud floor; containing small 
yards littered with rubbish, often 
crowded with cattle; and possessing 
wells permeated by rain soaking 
through the filthy surface. In the in- 
terior there is always a brick stove 
whose heat and stench suffocate its 
victims and deprive them of their eye- 
sight at an early age. In many places 
people are forced to burn dung, 
weeds, or anything they can pick up, 
as the furests are monopolized in fuel 
for railway engines and for wood -n 
construction of all kinds. 

The life of women in the villages 
is far more hard and more cruel than 
that of men. Theirs is the hardest 
lot, as is generally the case where 
peasant proprietorship prevails. 
Upon them devolve not only house- 
hold duties but also work in the field. 
They weave cloth, do needlework, 
prepare meals, attend to the wants 
of their children. Their whole life 
consists in household service and toil in 
the field; for instance, cotton is gen- 
erally picked by them. They have no 
time at their disposal to devote to 
learning and to the cultivation of 
esthetic values. The Indian peasant 
women, for the most part, live in the 
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darkest ignorance; only 2 per cent 
can read or write a letter in their own 
script. Even in rich peasant families 
girls receive no education. It is very 
much feared that education will de- 
velop in the young girl rebellious ten- 
dencies and will lead to moral anarchy 
in family life. She is thus system- 
atically and purposely kept in ignor- 
ance and fashioned according to the 
whimsandsuperstitionsof her parents. 
The Indian women live and die in dense 
ignorance and slavery. They do not 
exist for themselves but for their 
parents and husbands. They are 
under a perpetual tutelage: first to 
their parents, who dispose of their 
hands; then to their husbands, who ex- 
ploit them for their own interest and 
pleasures ; and in their days of widow- 
hood, to their sons. They are the 
most unfortunate and sinned-against 


creatures in all the world, the victims 
of heredity, of social conditions, of 
environment, of religious thraldom, 
the very spirit and plaything, yet 
holding in their hands the future of 


a great race. There is something 
sardonically pathetic and heart-rend- 
ing in the position of Indian peasant 
women. Though highly endowed 
with intelligence and deep moral and 
spiritual feeling, and blessed with no- 
bility of character and patience that is 
unsurpassed, they are condemned to 
steep in darkness and wrap them- 
selves about with barbarous fantasies, 
playing with the die of fate. 

The masses of India are wretch- 
edly poor compared with the masses 
of Europe and America. They are 
underfed, badly clothed and housed, 
with no margin whatever for com- 
forts and luxuries. Certainly no 
American is capable of fathoming the 
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poverty of the Indian peasant. A 
piece of cotton or linen rag and a 
scrap of paper are a luxury which the 
doctor and the midwife will look in 
vain to find in a peasant household. 
Food itself is wanting. The people 
of India are barely able to keep off 
starvation and in all parts of the 
country subsist on coarse food. They 
eat only corn, a mixture of flour, rice 
curry, and a little wheat. In south- 
ern India rice and fish are the chief 
diet of the poor; elsewhere, mixtures 
of various nuts, tough grains, and a 
little milk form the principal food of 
the people. Those who have not 
lived in an Indian village can not have 
the slightest idea of how difficult it 
is for the peasants to have enough of 
corn bread and salt all the year round; 
how every year, in seven households 
out of ten, the question where to earn 
some bread for tomorrow, or to bor- 
row a few pounds of flour, worries 
husband and wife. It is needless to 
say that chronic starvation is the 
normal condition of the bulk of the 
Indian peasants, and indebtedness is 
the most conspicuous feature of the 
agricultural classes in India. 

The poverty of the Indian masses 
is increasing day by day, and not de- 
creasing as some English writers as- 
sert. The land-owning classes are 
sinking away under the pressure of 
penury and want, and a vast mass of 
groaning, half-starving population is 
fast becoming a common feature of 
the country. The physique and the 
stamina of the Indian peasant popu- 
lation is deteriorating alarmingly: 
the 6-foot Punjabi Sikh or Jat, who 
was common in the days of Ranjit 
Singh, is now rare. The Indians are 
slowly becoming a race of weaklings, 
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physical degenerates and pigmies, and 
in the next fifty years or so will be on 
a par in stature and bodily strength 
with the Eskimos if early marriage, 
insanitation and, above all, poverty 
are not done away with. Everywhere 
in India men and women betray a 
physical deterioration and a loss of 
manly qualities. The words of the 
elder Mirabeau, written in connection 
with the French peasants, are appli- 
cable to great extent to the present- 
day Indian people. He describes them 
as follows: ‘“Frightful looking men 
and women, or rather wild looking 
beasts, are seen in the country, black- 
livid, sun-burned, slaves of the soil, 
which they dig and grub with invinci- 
ble stubbornness. They seem just 
capable of speech and, when they 
stand erect, they display the linea- 
ments of men. They. are men and 
women. At night they retire to their 
dens where they devour black bread 
with roots and water. They spare 
other human beings the trouble of 
sowing, plowing, and reaping, and 
thus should not themselves lack 
bread.” 

The Indian peasant is very re- 
ligious and easily swayed by super- 
stition and sentimental emotion. He 
is simple, honest and frank, and is of 
very hardy and frugal habits. His 
very qualities renders him an easy 
prey to traditional obscurantism and 
exposes him to the ingenuity and 
chicanery of religious charlatans and 
defrauders. His religion is almost of 
the Dark Ages and is not far removed 
from medieval fetishism. He be- 
lieves blindly in the miracle-working 
images, in ghosts, in visions, in the 
efficacy of prayer, and in all things 
supernatural. Deep-rooted faith in 
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destiny which is the fundamental trait 
of the Indian peasant’s character and 
is the only real faith that permeates 
the Indian people, develops in him a 
dangerous, fatalistic view of life and 
the world, and sentences him to ab- 
ject servility and to a life of inaction 
and sheer helplessness. ‘What is to 
be can not be avoided” is an article of 
faith of almost every Indian peasant 
and determines his attitude toward 
the universe and regulates his social 
and moral conduct from the cradle to 
the grave. He is a firm believer in 
the unlimited possibility not of his 
own active nature, but of an external 
power whom he terms God or Fate, 
which is always actively interfering 
in the ups and downs of his unreal 
life, presiding over and watching his 
every action, good or bad. He lives 
in constant dread of a supermundane 


personality and dares not jerk the fet- 
ters which theological absurdities have 
cast around him. To revolt against 
dogmatic tyranny is to him tanta- 
mount to calamity and deadly sin 
against the commandments of his 


Maker. His philosophy inculcates 
complete dependence on some higher 
power and persuades him-to rely on 
divine justice and grace. To him with 
fate all things are possible and equally 
probable. The doctrine of Karma 
and Kismet condemns him to lie list- 
lessly and watch the. finger of God 
forming and shaping the good and 
bad events of his existence. He finds 
consolation for inequalities of life on 
this earth in the vague promise of 
prospective immortality in the next 
world, and resorts to all sorts of de- 
grading religious ceremonies, to pro- 
pitiations of angry deities, and to the 
idols of the saints to prepare himself 
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for the spiritual journey and final de- 
liverance. His whole genius in re- 
ligion lies along the line of interest in 
and devotion to the interest of the 
hereafter. In it human inequalities 
will be leveled and human injustice 
will be corrected and without this be- 
lief the universe to him has no moral 
meaning or consistency. 

The ignorance of the Indian peas- 
ant is exploited by the crafty and cun- 
ning priests to their fullest advantage. 
The semidenaturalized race of Indian 
clergy play upon his incredulity and 
rob him by fallacious promises of 
resurrection and heaven and by threats 
of excommunication and hell. Their 


whole attention is directed to the 
maintenance of superstition, to the 
suppression of individual liberty, to 
the exclusion of the last gleam of en- 
lightenment, and to plundering the 


masses committed to their spiritual 
care. The priests of the Indian re- 
ligions as a class are the most con- 
temptible specimen of humanity ex- 
tant. They are without morals and 
a sense of justice, without principles 
and idealism, without patriotism and 
love of their people, and are the most 
ignorant, superstitious, and passive 
creatures on the face of the earth. 
They are Rasputin through and 
through. These drones and parasites 
subsist on the hard-earned pittance of 
the people and are a notorious eco- 
nomic burden on the country. They 
live in palatial buildings with their 
hawks and hounds and splendid reti- 
nues of beautiful female concubines 
and pass their days in aimless sloth 
and sensual revelry. They eat, drink 
and beget, and unscrupulously sap the 
lifeblood of poor peasants and work- 
men. Stones may yield oil, but no 
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good can be expected from this 
effete class. It is, like a barren fig 
tree, fit only to be cast into hell fire. 

The Indian landlords, money lend- 
ers, lawyers, and parasites of British 
imperialism alike feed upon the pro- 
duce of the wretched peasant and 
bleed him white without rendering 
him any service in- return. India’s 
problem is not racial but economic. 
It does not make any difference to the 
peasant whether he is exploited by 
his own countrymen or foreigners or 
whether his money is wasted by a Mr. 
Ramaswamy on a dance party or in- 
vested by a Mr. Smith in a dozen bot- 
tles of Scotch whiskey. To him it is 
a matter of supreme indifference 
whether the fruits of his labor are 
recklessly squandered by a rani sahib 
on a Benares sari or by a mem sahib 
on a Paris gown of the latest fashion. 
He does not even know whether the 
government of his country is aristo- 
cratic, patriarchal, democratic, nor 
whether he is ruled by Indians, Eng- 
lishmen, Russians, or Germans. He 
is hopelessly ignorant of politics and 
what passes around him and is en- 
meshed in daily toil to keep his body 
and soul together. He is impenetrable 
to modern ideas and is stolid in his 
indifference to improvement. Sadly 
resigned to endure want and suffering 
arising from a stingy provision of 
nature, he bows his head to the yoke 
of his oppressors with cringing ser- 
vility, almost amounting to political 
fetishism. The Indian princess, whom 
he regards as divinely appointed rul- 
ers, look upon him as sheep to be 
sheared, merely an instrument for 
the creation of revenue. It never en- 
ters into their heads that they are 
created for their subjects and not the 
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people for their pleasure. The 
French Revolution taught this lesson 
to European royalty, but the inert 
masses of India fail to curb the evil 
propensities of their bloodsuckers. 
The Indian chiefs, with few noble ex- 
ceptions, are a thousand times more 
unscrupulous, rapacious and cruel than 
were the French Bourbons and the 
German princess of the eighteenth 
century. A Heine is needed to expose 
the tyranny and villainy of Indian 
aristocracy and to rouse the people 
against injustice and oppression. 

It is hard to suppress a sigh of pity 
for a people dragged down, by those 
whom they support in luxury, to the 
level of the beasts of the field; for 
men who are Helots in everything but 
in name; who toil and moil from 
morning till night and from childhood 
to old age, creating and producing 
riches that go into the coffers of others 
and are taken away from them by 
ingenious methods and even by sheer 
robbery. No man with a sense of 
justice and strong moral feeling can 
contemplate all this without a sad- 
ness akin to horror, for 300 million 
human beings, with blunted faculties, 
palsied will and distorted views of life, 
are, in sober truth, the saddest sight 
of the twentieth century. And the 
tragic effect of the situation is height- 
ened when the masters of these un- 
complaining slaves, instead of taking 
pity on them, prate about their lofty 
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mission to diffuse political liberty and 
culture among them. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
the feeling which now dominates 
India is the need of a deep, thorough 
and complete revision of all the most 
fundamental conditions of the exist- 
ence of the nation. The best minds 
in the country, in all classes and 
strata, have come to realize that the 
old institutions and ideals must un- 
dergo a radical modification and, if 
they happen to stand in the path of 
progress and come in conflict with na- 
tional regeneration, must be relent- 
lessly pulled down. The idea is forcing 
itself upon the attention of popular 
leaders of the country that the dense 
ignorance and utter helplessness of the 
Indian peasant is a fatal obstacle to 
social and political advancement and 
that he should be stirred from his 
pathetic contentment and from his 
fatalistic acquiescence in things as 
they are. It is slowly becoming clear 
to all patriotic Indians that neither 
reforms, nor dominion status, nor 
even complete independence can help 
matters if the chief element of the 
population is not reclaimed from its 
depths of misery and degradation and 
the structure of national life is not 
overhauled from top to bottom. And 
the grasp of this fact is a sure sign of 
a national awakening and a hopeful 
augury for the future of India. 
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CLOSE-UP view of the Japa- 
nese labor movement will 
leave with any American 

trade-unionist the most conflicting 
emotions. The plain peoples’ daily 
habits and customs, their food, their 
dwellings, their language, yes, their 
very thought seems like reverse motion 
and presents a picture not easily por- 
trayed by mere words. 

Any interpretation of the bitter eco- 
nomic struggle confronting Japan’s 
working people of today will be hope- 
lessly inadequate and quite out of bal- 
ance unless preceded by a brief review 
of that country’s extraordinary history 
and particularly her rapid transforma- 
tion from a feudalistic state to her 
present status as a progressive world 
power. 

The Japanese proudly claim that 
the origin of their empire dates back 
to 660 years before the birth of Christ 
and that the dynasty founded in that 
year still reigns. 

Japan, unlike any other country on 
earth, remained a hermit nation up 
to February 12, 1854, when Commo- 
dore Perry made his second visit and 
concluded a treaty providing for a 
limited intercourse with foreign na- 
tions. Prior to that time Japan’s sole 
contact with the world had been 
through the Chinese and (beginning in 
the early part of the 17th century) 


*The writer recently visited Japan and in 
this article gives first-hand observations of the 
Japanese labor movement together with his im- 
pressions of things heard and seen in that coun- 
try. 


with a few Dutch traders who were, 
however, confined to a small island 
near Nagasaki. This policy of en- 
forced isolation very naturally perpet- 
uated ancient customs and traditions. 
While the working people in Europe 
and America were groping and feeling 
their way toward industrial democ- 
racy, Japan saw the most complete de- 
velopment of the feudal system and, 
by edict of the rulers, the virtual eradi- 
cation of Christianity. 

Not until 1867, the advent of the 
“Meiji,” or era of enlightened gov- 
ernment, did Japan witness the prac- 
tical extinction of feudalism. The 
formal abolition of feudalism took 
place in 1871. The first railroad 
opened in 1872. A constitution, guar- 
anteeing certain rights of self-govern- 
ment to the people, was promulgated 
in 1889 and the first Parliament met 
in 1890. Suffrage was restricted to 
taxpayers up to May, 1925. Since that 
time virtually all male Japanese above 
the age of 25 may qualify as electors. 

The successful war with China in 
1894 and the stupendous struggle with 
Russia in 1904 are still fresh in mind 
and illustrate the extraordinary mili- 
tary and naval progress of that singu- 
lar island nation in a few short dec- 
ades, 

The first labor unions were organ- 
ized shortly after the war with China. 
There is a record of an Iron Workers 
Union organized in Tokyo on Decem- 
ber 1, 1897. The railroad workers, 
ship carpenters, wood sawyers, dyers, 
printets and others had organized lo- 
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cal trade-unions before the last cen- 
tury came to an end. In tracing the 
history of the early organizations the 
evidence seems to indicate beyond the 
question of a doubt that the Socialists 
looked upon the unions of workers as 
made-to-order propaganda carriers. 
At any rate, the Socialists soon gained 
control of the labor unions and trans- 
formed them into semipolitical socie- 
ties. Then the Socialists started an in- 
ternecine war over tactics and in the 
course of a few years they had suc- 
ceeded in disrupting the struggling 
economic organization of the workers. 

Labor unions now existing in Japan 
do not date back much further than 
1912. In the latter part of that 
year there was organized at Tokyo 
the General Federation of Labor of 
Japan. The Federation has had a 
precarious existence. Three times in 
its short history has the radical left 
wing element attempted to disrupt the 
Federation by a secession movement. 

The first split took place in the East- 
ern District Federation in 1924-1925, 
when the communist group which was 
expelled by the General Federation es- 
tablished the Japanese Council of 
Trade Unions. This organization was 
dissqlved in April, 1928, by order of 
the government on account of its vio- 
lation of the Public Peace and Safety 
Act. The second conflict culminated 
in 1926, when those who were dissat- 
isfied with the conservative policy of 
the executive, seceded and established 
the Japanese Federation of Trade 
Unions. The seceding group had 
about 25,000 members. 

During the past year the central 
committee of the General Federation 
of Labor found it necessary to dis- 
cipline the leaders of certain extremely 


radical groups in Osaka, These men 
then prevailed upon a number of lo- 
cal unions to secede and according to 
local reports this will result in the for- 
mation of another separate federation 
“to be established on realistic prin- 
ciples based on the class war.” 

From this very brief outline of the 
Japanese labor movement, it will be 
noted that the organized workers of 
that country devote an unusually large 
part of their time and energy to in- 
ternal warfate. Notwithstanding this 
deplorable situation, the number of 
trade-unions together with the total 
membership has shown a steady in- 
crease since 1923. Following are the 
official figures compiled by the Japa- 
nese Bureau of Social Affairs : 


Year Number of Unions Membership 
<= ae 432 125,551 
Dec. 31, 1924........ 469 228,278 
ee ee 457 254,262 
= = See 488 284,739 
Dec. 31, 1927........ 505 309,493 
= So eer 501 308,900 
ee 542 321,125 


The total membership as of June 
30, 1929 (321,125) consisted of 307,- 
821 men and 13,304 women. 

Nearly all the unions in Japan are 
purely local, as the term is understood 
in American trade-union parlance. 
Several unions cover more territory 
than a single city but only two unions 
are organized on national lines. They 
are the Japan Seamen’s Union and the 
Mercantile Marine Officers Associa- 
tion. A visit at the headquarters of 
Japan Seamen’s Union in Kobe 
brought forth interesting information. 

In 1920, while attending the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Conference at 
Genoa, Italy, several representatives 
of the then existing local Japanese Sea- 
men’s Unions came in contact with 
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the representatives of European and 
American Seamen’s Unions. Upon 
their return to Japan they pointed to 
the absolute necessity of a nation-wide 
union of seamen. Accordingly, on May 
7, 1921, the local unions of seamen 
merged into the Japan Seamen’s 
Union. The system and form of na- 
tion-wide organization, adopted in 
1921, was patterned after the Ameri- 
can and British Seamen’s Unions, with 
some modifications to fit Japanese tra- 
ditions and usages. 

The headquarters of the union are 
located in a modern, three-story stone 
building owned by the union. The 
union has thirteen branches, situated 
in the principal ports of Japan. In 
four of these branches, namely, at 
Yokohama, Tobata, Osaka and Hako- 
date, the union also owns the buiid- 
ings which house the respective branch 
offices. The value of all the real prop- 
erty owned by the union is estimated 
at Yen 250,000 ($125,000). In ad- 
dition, the union has bank deposits ag- 
gregating Yen 285,000 ($142,500). 
The union also owns and operates 
fourteen motorboats to facilitate busi- 
ness and keep in contact with members 
when ships are anchored in the re- 
spective harbors. 

The membership of this union has 
increased steadily throughout the eight 
years of its existence and is today 
close to 80,000. Wages have almost 
doubled since the seamen of Japan rec- 
ognized the wisdom of organizing on 
a national basis. The highest wages 
are paid in the trans-Pacific trade. 
Able seamen in that run receive Yen 
60. ($30) per month, in addition to 
board and lodging. ; 

Compared with the wages of work- 
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ers ashore and even with the salaries 
of Japanese Government employees, 
the seamen of Japan rate very much 
higher in the scale of average wages 
than the seamen of any other coun- 
try. For instance, the daily wages 
paid to mechanics in Japan range from 
Yen 2.00 ($1) to Yen 3.00 ($1.50) 
per day. Men employees in textile 
mills average only about Yen 1.75 
(87 cents) per day. Police officers in 
Tokyo begin with a monthly salary 
of Yen 45 ($22.50) and a certain al- 
lowance for their uniform, but none 
for board and lodging. The young 
employees (15 to 30 years of age) of 
commercial houses in Tokyo receive 
an average salary of Yen 34.60 
($17.30) per month. 

The organized shipowners of Japan, 
realizing that nothing is to be gained 
by constant friction, agreed a few 
years ago to take part in the forma- 
tion of a National Maritime Concilia- 
tion Board. This board, known as the 
Kaiji Kyodo Kai, has functioned very 
satisfactorily to all concerned. It has 
twelve members, six from the Japan 
Shipowners Association, and six from 
the organized personnel—three each 
from the Japan Seamen’s Union and 
the Mercantile Marine Officers Asso- 
ciation. The board regularly consid- 
ers matters “regarding conditions of 
seamen’s employment”’ and seeks to 
prevent or arbitrate disputes between 
shipowners and seamen. The board 
also, in accordance with the draft con- 
vention of the International Labor 
Office, conducts seamen’s employment 
bureaus. The government makes an 
annual grant of Yen 100,000 ($50,- 
000) to cover the expense of operating 
these agencies. All other expenses of 
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the National Maritime Conciliation 
Board are borne in equal shares by the 
shipowners and seamen’s groups. 
While the board has been quite suc- 
cessful in adjusting disputes and main- 
taining industrial harmony in the op- 
eration of Japan’s merchant marine, 
there have been occasions when the 
Seamen’s Union felt compelled to re- 
sort to the strike. The last strike 
took place in June, 1928. It was 
-called to establish minimum conditions 


abstinence. The president of the 
union, Mr. K. Hamada, who hap- 
pened to be in Geneva attending a ses- 
sion of the International Labor Office, 
did not indulge in any alcoholic drinks 
because he thought the officers should 
set a good example to the rank and 
file. And since the president had de- 
cided to use this sort of self-restraint, 
all the other officers deemed it a 
solemn duty to do likewise. This 
simple illustration will help to explain 


Mass Meeting of Textile Workers at Otsu 


on freighters and did not affect pas- 
senger liners. This strike ended with 
a complete victory for the seamen. A 
volume of 402 pages, giving all the 
graphic details of that short struggle, 
has been published by the union for 
circulation among the members. 
Rather intimate contact with the 
principal executive officers of the 
Japan Seamen’s Union made it quite 
evident that none would partake of 
liquor. Repeated inquiry finally 
brought forth the reason for this total 


the strange, deep-rooted Japanese re- 
ligion or romance of loyalty. Instant 
and unquestioned willingness to sacri- 
fice, yes to commit harikiri—to kill 
one’s self at command—such was the 
very essence of the old military social 
order of Japan. Much of this old re- 
ligion of loyalty is extant in modern 
Japan. It is there, face to face with 
Occidental civilization and aggression. 

Next to the seamen, the best organ- 
ized trades are: Machinists and metal 
workers, teamsters and chauffeurs, 
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letter carriers, navy yard and arsenal 
employees, textile workers and to- 
bacco workers. 

A summary of the proceedings of 
the third biennial conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, held in 
Kyoto, Japan, appeared in the last 
issue of THE FEDERATIONIST. In at- 
tendance at the Kyoto conference 
were, in addition to the writer, the 
following representatives of Labor: 
Malcolm MacDonald, Labor member 
of the British Parliament and son of 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain; 
Tom Moore, president of the Cana- 
dian Trades and Labor Congress, and 
Bunji Suzuki, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor of Japan. 

By arrangement of President Su- 
zuki, the before-mentioned trade- 
unionists addressed several large 


meetings of workers. Notable among 


these meetings was a rally of textile 
workers at Otsu, picturesquely situ- 
ated on Lake Biwa, some fifteen miles 
from Kyoto. About 500 mill work- 
ers had recently organized in Otsu 
and shortly thereafter the two mills 
had abolished the 12-hour shifts and 
substituted two 8% hour shifts. 
About 80 per cent of the mill work- 
ers are girls, and the change was 
made to comply with the new factory 
law regulating the working hours of 
females. At the same time the work- 
ers had been told that there was no 
need for organizing because the man- 
agement of the mills would do the 
proper thing without the prompting 
of labor agitators. President Suzuki, 
Tom Moore and the writer addressed 
this meeting, and the job was to con- 
vince these workers that the only 
guarantee of the shorter work-day and 
of improved working conditions was 
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the union. The meeting was held in 
a rough frame building ordinarily 
used for a motion picture theater. 
The 400 seats were filled and as many 
more stood on their feet for the full 
duration of the meeting—about two 
and a half hours. President Suzuki 
introduced the speakers and also 
served as interpreter. Not a soul left 
the hall and no orators on earth ever 
had a more attentive audience. In 
accordance with Japanese law and 
custom, a police officer was seated 
upon the platform and several others 
were stationed along the aisles, but 
no one paid any attention to them and 
the police officers did not in any man- 
ner interfere with the progress of the 
meeting. 

Another most interesting meeting, 
preceded by a modest banquet, was 
held at Osaka, the principal industrial 
city of Japan with a population in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000. This gathering 
was arranged by the Osaka Labor 
Council and the 250 men in attend- 
ance were the leading and most active 
men in the Osaka labor movement. 
In addition to Tom Moore, Bunji 
Suzuki and the writer, Malcolm Mac- 
Donald also addressed this meeting. 
All the great newspapers of Osaka 
had reporters and photographers at 
the hall. For Japan it was an ex- 
traordinary event—it was real, live 
news to have the son of the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain mingle with 
the plain workers and address them 
at length on the great problems con- 
fronting the workers of the world. 
At the conclusion of this meeting 
questions were invited from the floor. 
If anyone had any doubt about the 
intelligence of the audience such 
doubts were entirely removed by the 
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scope and caliber of the questions 
asked. The active men in the labor 
movement of Japan are enlightened 
and well informed. If they could be 
induced to follow the example set by 
the Seamen’s Union—stop fighting 
among themselves and apply some of 
the old Samurai loyalty to the labor 
movement, then they would, indeed, 
be invincible. But it may be unfair 
to render such a judgment. Perhaps 
it is their intense loyalty to a some- 
what undefined ideal back of the labor 
movement that causes them to battle 
so furiously for the particular faction 
with which they happen to be aligned. 

The Eighteenth Annual Conven- 
tion of the General Federation of 
Labor was held in Tokyo, November 
16-18. In some respects this meeting 
was conducted very much like an 
American labor convention. How- 
ever, certain features of the meeting 
seemed quite remarkable to a visitor 
from abroad. To begin with, there 
was present a small army of police. 
At the entrance to the hall was a 
cordon of police and everyone wishing 
to enter was searched or “frisked.” 
In addition, there were numerous po- 
lice officers on the main floor and in 
the gallery. The convention was 
called to order by President Suzuki 
and then a brass band played the 
Marseillaise. After the first stanza 
the entire convention began to sing 
the Japanese version of the Marseil- 
laise. The singing of the historic 
French revolutionary song in a Jap- 
anese labor convention under police 
surveillance was, indeed, an exotic 
performance. The convention was 
particularly concerned over a trade- 
union recognition bill which was then 
being drafted by a special committee 
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of the Home Office for introduction 
at the next session of Parliament. The 
legal status of trade-unions in Japan 
has been rather vague and uncertain. 
The first labor-union recognition bill 
was introduced ten years ago, and its 
principles have been fully discussed, 
but without any tangible results. The 
point at issue was whether the right 
to strike should be formally recog- 
nized or whether the old veto power 
should remain in the hands of the 
police. As things are now, the police 
may dissolve a union if, in their judg- 
ment, a strike is at variance with 
“public good.” 

It is interesting to note that on the 
very day when the convention 
adopted a resolution insisting upon 
the enactment of the trade-union rec- 
ognition bill the executive council of 
the Industrial Club of Tokyo, a 
union-baiters society, passed a motion 
to oppose such legislation. In this 
instance, the Japanese plutocrats be- 
haved exactly like their American 
compeers. But the big influential 
newspapers of Japan, practically 
without exception, ridiculed the oppo- 
sition of the reactionaries. In a sim- 
ilar situation the great “moral en- 
gines” of America would have shown 
the usual editorial discretion—with an 
eye and an ear toward the advertising 
pages. 

Other subjects receiving attention 
of the convention were: Prevention 
and relief of unemployment; the in- 
troduction of the eight-hour day; 
amendments to the Health Insurance 
Act; the repeal of the Public Peace 
and Safety Maintenance Act; the cre- 
ation of strike funds; the re-engage- 
ment of workers after the completion 
of military service; opposition to the 
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reduction of wages because of the ab- 
olition of night work; reform or ab- 
olition of the dormitory system in 
factories. 

Much has been said and written 
about working conditions in the mills, 
mines and factories of the new in- 
dustrial giant of the Orient. An 
earnest effort was made to obtain at 
least a glimpse at these workshops in 
the great human beehive called Japan. 
In the textile mills more than 80 per 
cent of the workers are women—or 
rather girls. These girls, ranging in 
ages from 15 to 21 years, are re- 
cruited from the rural districts on 
two-year contracts. They live in dor- 
mitories (six to eight in a room), and 
eat in dining rooms provided by the 
mill owners. Except in unusual cir- 
cumstances, they never leave the mill 
and its immediate environments dur- 
ing the term of their indenture. No 
matter how deplorable living and 
working conditions may be in the mill, 
things are bound to be a little better 
than in the humble country homes 
where these girls saw the light of day 
and spent their childhood in never- 
ending toil and drudgery. In the 
largest mills, under liberal manage- 
ment, the girls’ wages average about 
Yen 1.20 (sixty cents) per day. This 
includes meals and sleeping space in 
the dormitory. In the smaller mills 
conditions are not nearly as good. 

A visit to one of the largest and 
most modern machine works at Osaka 
proved decidedly instructive. This 
plant was, in American definition, an 
open shop. Union and nonunion men 
worked side by side. When the pres- 
ident of this concern escorted a small 
group of foreign visitors through the 
shops there was no attempt on the 
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part of anyone to put on speed. To 
the contrary, individuals and groups 
of workers would purposely slow 
down or entirely stop the work at 
which they were engaged to take a 
good look at the visitors. The speed- 
up mania does not seem to have ob- 
tained a grip on Japan. 

Conditions in the mines of Japan 
have been generally reported as very 
backward as far as working conditions 
are concerned. Particularly bad re- 
ports have spread abroad relative to 
the Ashio copper mines, about ninety 
miles north of Tokyo. In these mines, 
owned by the haughty Furukawa fam- 
ily, women * are said to be employed 
at the hardest manual labor for Yen 
0.90 (45 cents) per day. Pres- 
ident Suzuki, of the General Federa- 
tion of Labor, repeatedly spoke of 
the many efforts made to organize 
the Ashio copper mines and of the 
ruthless suppression of each attempt. 
At any rate, an application to visit 
the mines was made through one of 
the most respected and influential men 
in Japan. But, as predicted by Suzuki, 
the respectful request for permission 
to merely look at the mines and the 
conditions under which these work- 
ers are employed was arrogantly de- 
nied. This refusal was, of course, a 
candid admission that working condi- 
tions in those mines are fully as bad or 
even worse than generally reported. 
Incidentally, it should be said, that 
this wanton discourtesy of the copper 
barons was in striking contrast to the 
spontaneous kindliness, good-will and 
courtesy manifested toward a visitor 


*According to statistics published by the Japa- 
nese Bureau of Social Affairs there were, at the 
end of 1928, 61,783 women employed in the mines 
of Japan. 
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from America by all classes in Japan. 

In appraising the conditions of the 
industrial workers in Japan, one 
should always bear in mind that no 
matter how bad things may appear 
to an American observer, wages and 
working conditions in industry have 
improved and are still progressing in 
that direction. No such claims canbe 
made for the agricultural population 
which constitutes approximately one- 
half of the total population. Japan’s 
farms are badly overpopulated, and 
the “land workers” are leading a truly 
deplorable existence. Many do not 
earn enough to eat a bowl of rice 
three times a day. Motor-driven ma- 
chines are scarcely used. The work 
of sowing, fertilizing, reaping and 
so on.is invariably done by human 
labor. Farms are so small and labor 


is so cheap and so plentiful that ma- 


chines can not compete. 

No wonder Japan is talking about 
her problem—the problem of provid- 
ing food for her ever-increasing pop- 
ulation. It is agreed that emigration 
is not a solution because Japanese im- 
migrants have been barred by virtu- 
ally all the great nations bordering on 
the Pacific. And, strange as it may 
seem, the Japanese have entirely neg- 
lected the marvelous opportunity for 
wholesale migration offered by Man- 
churia, a rich, undeveloped, under- 
populated empire more than twice the 
size of Japan and right at her very 
door. 

Some of the leading men of Japan 
have a notion that Japan’s population 
problem should be solved by interna- 
tional cooperation. Ina limited sense 
this idea has often been advanced by 
poverty-stricken parents who are to- 
tally unable to provide for their ever- 
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increasing family. But this matter- 
of-fact world is not so altruistically 
inclined. The childless rich do not 
generally divide their wealth with the 
starving poor. Even if they were in- 
clined to do so it would be a futile 
palliative rather than a fundamental 
remedy. 

Overpopulation is a problem made 
in Japan. The world at large can 
scarcely be held responsible for its ex- 
istence. The level-headed men of 
Japan fully appreciate this homely and 
obvious truth. They know that a ra- 
tional solution can be and must be 
worked out right in Japan. 

In talking to the trade-unionists of 
Japan, in groups as well as in mass 
meetings, it was an unusual privilege 
and pleasure to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the reasons which, 
in 1924, prompted the Congress of the 
United States to enact a Japanese ex- 
clusion law. In the course of these 
talks the fact was stressed that Amer- 
ica’s immigration restrictions are not 
based upon racial animosities, but upon 
economic grounds. Expression was 
also given to the thought that when 
the working people of the world have 
arrived at the happy stage of enjoying 
approximately equal wages and work- 
ing conditions then there will be no 
need for restrictive immigration laws. 
It was also pointed out that a realiza- 
tion of this seemingly idealistic condi- 
tion can be obtained by the thorough 
organization of the working people. 

A radio talk along these lines was 
made at the JOBK broadcasting sta- 
tion. In this instance the translation 
into the Japanese language was made 
by Dr. Shichiro Matsui, a graduate of 
the University of California. The 
talks on immigration were always well 
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received. In fact, after mingling with 
the common people, one could not help 
arriving at the conclusion that the al- 
leged indignation over our exclusion 
law which is said to be so widespread 
in Japan exists largely in the vivid 
imagination of diplomats and mission- 
aries of certain Christian churches. 
The former have a language and a 
code of ethics which no one outside of 
diplomatic circles is supposed to un- 
derstand. The latter have been singu- 
larly unsuccessful in Japan, and so 
they are using America’s exclusion law 
as an alibi for their general incompe- 
tency in missionary work. 

That Japan has a serious population 
problem is generally recognized. With 
a population of 64,000,000 in an area 
(152,000 square miles) somewhat 
smaller than California (155,000 
square miles), this prolific nation has 


a net annual population increase in ex- 
cess of 750,000. To make the matter 
worse, there is a shortage of land for 


cultivation. For example,* while 
there are three acres of crops and nine 
acres of pasture and range land per 
person in the United States, a half 
acre of crops per person and consider- 
erable pasturage in China, in Japan 
there is only one-fourth acre of crops 
per person and almost no pasture. 
This fourth of an acre in Japan pro- 
duces, probably, as much as the half 
acre in China, but the limit of produc- 
tion per acre is being approached. 
Japan’s density of population, on the 
basis of arable land, is the greatest 
in the world. 

Californians visiting Japan have 
generally agreed that the Japanese ap- 


* From a paper prepared by C. O. Baker, ag- 
ricultural economist. 
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pear to much greater advantage in 
their native land than they do in Cali- 
fornia. The writer gladly acknowl- 
edges that his short but intensive study 
of Japan has filled his heart with gen- 
uine admiration for the proud Yamato 
race. There is a charm and a dignity 
in the life of the plainest and poorest 
people. There is cleanliness and kind- 
liness everywhere. And back of it 
there is always present that mysteri- 
ous something—that conscious knowl- 
edge of one’s inability to fathom the 
mind of the Japanese people. 

As already stated, even a visitor 
from Mars would soon ascertain that 
the labor movement of Japan is badly 
divided and split into factions, politi- 
cally and economically. But, however 
that may be, the men in the labor 
movement are alive, active and wide 
awake. They are not merely dues 
payers. What other nation can show 
a similar steady advance of the trade- 
union movement as is recorded during 
the past eight years in Japan? What 
other country has at the first general 
election under universal manhood suf- 
frage sent eight labor members to the 
House of Representatives and since 
then over 1,000 labor members to pre- 
fectural, city, town and village coun- 
cils ? 

At this very moment the leaders in 
the labor movement of Japan are ac- 
tively planning to hold an Asiatic La- 
bor Congress somewhere in India dur- 
ing 1930. This contemplated Asiatic 
Labor Congress is in the nature of a 
dual movement to the communistic 
Pan-Pacific Trade-Union Secretariat 
which held a conference- in Vladi- 
vostok in August of last year. 

The stated objects of the new Asi- 
atic Labor Congress are: “Unity 
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among the working classes of Asia, 
equality of treatment for all workers, 
the leveling-up of conditions of life 
and work in Asiatic countries to the 
standard of those in more advanced 
countries, the promotion of interna- 
tional social legislation, and the com- 
batting of imperialism and capitalism. 
These aims are to be achieved by 
democratic and recognized trade-union 
methods, including cooperation with 
other organizations so far as such co- 
operation appears useful in the inter- 
est of the trade-union movement in 
Asia.” 

Whatever the future may hold in 
store for the peoples living on the 
shores of the Pacific, any observing 
visitor from abroad must be impressed 
with the extraordinary competitive 
ability of the Japanese workers. If, 
as Lafcadio Hearn predicted when 


writing of the future competition be- 
tween West and East, “‘the races most 
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patient, most economical and most 
simple in their habits will win,” then 
the white race is doomed. We whites 
must have meat, and bread and butter; 
glass windows and fire, shoes, trunks, 
bags, boxes, bedsteads, mattresses and 
furniture of various kinds—all of 
which a Japanese can do without. 

This is true. The Japanese work- 
ers can do without all these things. 
But will they? Mr. Hearn philoso- 
phized before the advent of trade- 
unionism. Therefore, he failed to take 
into consideration the effect of a pul- 
sating, rising and achieving labor 
movement. 

Compulsory education and the tire- 
less activity of union labor organizers 
has changed the entire picture. In the 
language of Bunji Suzuki, “Even at 
present, in aspiration and education, 
Japanese workers do not stand behind 
the working class of any other country 
in the world!” 


TO A CERTAIN LADY 


You'll bear watching 

When your soul begins 
Doing solemn penace 

For its gay young sins— 


Lest you wear a scarlet plume 
On a grey nun’s bonnet, 

Or a haircloth shirt 

With embroidery on it. 


Sara Henper:*w Hay. 





EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Dr. Eston V. TusBs 


“What the best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must the community want for 


all its children.” 


UTHORITIES in the field of 
public finance have given a 
good deal of publicity of late 

to the rapidly increasing wealth of 
the United States. Our material 
resources are placed at $360,000,- 
000,000. The annual national income 
is estimated at $89,419,000,000. The 
resources of our banks total $72,000,- 
000,000. Investments abroad amount 
to $16,604,000,000. This is indeed 


an imposing statistical exhibit. Others 
point with considerable pride to our 
increased production and high effi- 
ciency in industry. 


But there is 
another side to the picture. Alto- 
gether too much of our thinking pro- 
ceecs upon the theory that the United 
States is the land of plenty and the 
home where want never enters in. 
The fact is that unemployment is one 
of our greatest national problems. 
Many of our people still experience 
the reality of grinding poverty. 

The great program of universal 
education which we have undertaken 
in the United States is really inspir- 
ing. But in our enthusiasm we must 
not overlook the fact that millions of 
children in our schools are under- 
privileged. 

If democracy means anything at all, 
it very definitely implies a progressive 
humanization of the social order. 
This means that the vast increase in 
our national wealth must be more 
equitably distributed among all classes 


in order that the blessings which Prov- 
idence has showered upon us may be 
enjoyed by all the people rather than 
by the favored few. Much of the 
striving of past generations was 
directed against the economic and 
social fetters that imposed personal 
thralldom upon the so-called lower 
classes. Today the struggle of the 
great mass of our population is for 
equality of opportunity. The genius 
of democracy lies in the fact that it 
constantly compels a progressive evo- 
lution of the social order in the inter- 
ests of those who constitute the back- 
bone of the nation. The American 
people are the workers in the mines, 
in the factories, on the farms, those 
who man our transportation services, 
and the tens of thousands who fill the 
minor positions in our huge business 
enterprises. 

In the earlier days of our Republic 
John Adams saw very clearly the 
importance of universal education. 
He said: “The instruction of the peo- 
ple in every kind of knowledge that 
can be of use to them in the practice 
of their moral duties as men, citizens 
and Christians, and of their political 
and civil duties as members of society 
and freemen, ought to be the care of 
the public and of all who have any 
share in the conduct of its-affairs, in 
a manner that never yet has been prac- 
ticed in any age or nation. The edu- 
cation here intended is not merely that 
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of the children of the rich and noble, 
but of every rank and class of people, 
down to the lowest and the poorest. 
It is not too much to say that schools 
for the education of all should be 
placed at convenient distances and 
maintained at public expense. . . . 
Laws for the liberal education of 
youth, especially of the lower classes 
of people, are so extremely wise and 
useful that, to a humane and generous 
mind, no expense for this purpose 
would be thought extravagant.” 
The purpose of this article is to 
point out some of those advantages 
which the children of the more 
favored elements of our people enjoy 
but are beyond the reach of the aver- 
age American family. In view of the 
fact that the United States is by all 
odds the richest nation in the world, 
there is no valid reason why equal 


school opportunities can not be made 


available to all children. Although 
our country was dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created 
equal, the Aristotelian philosophy of 
culture has continued to exercise a 
dominant influence in our thinking. 
This conception was not democratic 
but aristocratic. It had its origin in 
a social organization that was based 
on slavery. People were divided into 
consumers and producers. Culture 
was regarded as separate and dis- 
tinct from practical affairs. The 
masses were forever to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, while 
those at the top were to rule and to 
do the thinking for all. 

Democracy in the United States 
connotes something quite different 
from that evolved by Greek philos- 
ophy. Education, in its broadest 
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sense, should prepare young people 
to live a life as well as to provide a 
training in activities which will enable 
them to earn a living. . 

A few years ago a commission of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion was appointed for the purpose of 
formulating a statement of principles 
which should give direction to Amer- 
ican education. Their enumeration 
included the following: (1) Funda- 
mental processes: knowledge, habits, 
interests, ideals; (2) health educa- 
tion; (3) citizenship; (4) ethical 
character; (5) worthy home mem- 
bership; (6) vocation, and (7) 
worthy use of leisure time. An analy- 
sis of these activities in our public 
schools discloses an interesting situa- 
tion. 

Nearly all of our children are 
taught the fundamental processes— 
reading, writing, artithmetic, the 
social studies, and other subjects that 
are regarded as being of primary 
importance. Health education is 
general. An effort is made to train 
all pupils in the elements of good 
citizenship. Ethical training includes 
every child. Courses in household 
arts are offere:! in all of our better 
school systems. This plan set up by 
the committee begins to break down 
when it comes to training young peo- 
ple in some useful vocation. The 
efforts made in our schools to train 
boys and girls in the worthy use of 
leisure time are, for the most part, 
a rather dismal failure. It is just at 
this point where we find the great dis- 
parity between what the best and wis- 
est parent wants and gets for his own 
child while the great mass of our chil- 
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dren are denied these priviieges. Let 
us examine for a moment those school 
activities that are designed to furnish 
youth with a broader outlook on life 
—those influences that humanize 
social relationships and enable people 
to live more abundant lives. The 
enumeration would include— 


1. An understanding of the impor- 
tance of the right use of leisure time 
to both the individual and to society. 
If used wisely it is of great value. If 
misdirected it is destructive of all 
those liberties that have been born 
in the travail of the race. 

2. An acquaintanceship with many 
forms of outdoor life, an opportunity 
to come into direct contact with 
nature and to enjoy the open sesame 
of woods, fields and streams. 

3. Participation in a wide range of 
games and sports that will furnish an 
abiding interest in wholesome recrea- 
tional activities. 

4. Social activities that will develop 
in young people the ability to mingle 
with others on a plane of equality 
unfettered by feelings of inferiority 
and personal embarrassment. 

5. More opportunities for devel- 
oping whatever of initiative and 
latent talent any boy or girl may pos- 
sess. Constructive leadership must 
be constantly sought out in a democ- 
racy such as ours if it is to endure. 
Very frequently this is found in indi- 
viduals where it is least expected. 
The history of our country is replete 
with examples of great leaders who 
were recruited from the ranks of 
obscurity. 

6. Generous library facilities that 
would introduce children to a store- 
house of knowledge that is growing 
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richer and richer with the passing of 
time. An acquaintance with the 
best that men have done, thought and 
hoped constitutes a most important 
part of a liberal education. A love 
for good literature is one of the most 
valuable legacies the schools can 
bestow upon those who pass through 
their portals. 

7. An opportunity for self-expres- 
sion in such subjects and activities as 
music, art, dramatics, et cetera. 

8. Generous provision for training 
in the enjoyment and appreciation of 
the best in the fields of art and music. 


If attention and effort were cen- 
tered on two lines of action by those 
who are interested in better schools 
and a fairer equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities, notable results 
could be accomplished in a compara- 
tively short time. First, a well- 
equipped library should be established 
in every school (elementary school as 
well as high school), with a trained 
librarian in charge. In addition there 
should be several book-shelves in 
every classroom filled with books that 
are selected on the basis of pupil 
interests as determined by scientific 
studies that have been made during 
recent years. A person with the right 
kind of personality and leadership in 
charge of this department of school 
work can be of far greater value to 
a group of children and to the com- 
munity than any teacher. An oppor- 
tunity to develop a love of good liter- 
ature is something that should be 
made available to every child that 
comes under the benign influence of 
our schools. Generous provision 
should be made in all school budgets 
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for libraries and supplementary read- 
ing materials. 

A very notable piece of work is 
being done in music in the Chicago 
schools through the wise leadership 
of Superintendent William J. Bogan. 
Class piano instruction is being offered 
in the schools of the city under the 
direction of Dr. J. Lewis Browne. 
In the second year of the experiment, 
twelve thousand children are enrolled 
in these classes. The main object of 
those in charge of the work is to train 
children to be able to read musi® A 
small charge of 25 cents per lesson 
is made of each pupil. For the most 


part, the music instruction is given 
before school in the morning, at noon 
and after dismissal in the afternoon. 
The plan of conducting this work dur- 
ing school hours is now being tried 
out in some schools. 


There is no 
sound reason why instruction in music 
should not be regarded as a funda- 
mental subject, and accorded the same 
recognition in our programs of study 
as that which we give to arithmetic, 
manual training and other subjects. 
Indeed the arguments weigh heavily 
on the side of music. Doctor Browne 
is of the opinion that all elementary 
piano teaching in Chicago within the 
next five years will be taught by the 
class method. The time is not far 
away when music instructors in our 
schools will be provided on the same 
basis as teachers of science, language, 
physical training and other subjects. 
What Chicago is doing in this direc- 
tion may be done in other communi- 
ties. The practicability of the plan 
has been amply proved by the Chicago 
experience. The application of the 
formula to other situations is a rela- 
tively simple matter. 
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The types of training suggested in 
the preceding paragraphs are of the 
utmost importance in a social organi- 
zation such as that which is develop- 
ing in our own country at the present 
time. The problem that faces the 
American people was very aptly 
stated recently by Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, in 
an address made to the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. He said: 
“We must be alert, or, as we know 
more of nutrition and human man- 
agement and surround ourselves with 
more iron and steel and concrete 
instead of trees, flowers, and open 
spaces, we may become menagerie 
animals.” 

According to the figures of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and the 
National Bureau of Economic 
Research, the United States spends 
less of its annual income for public 
purposes, including education, than 
any other country of importance in 
the world. There is ample proof 
that we can afford an adequate 
educational program. Our greatest 
trouble seems to lie in the fact that 
we have a very distorted understand- 
ing of the real values of life, and we 
find it difficult to make proper pro- 
vision for education and the means 
of culture. 

When we reach that point where 
we are willing to put first things first 
and carry through a program of pro- 
viding equal opportunities for all— 
then, and not until then, will we be 
able to translate the real spirit of 
democracy into a living actuality. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONDITIONS IN 
THE TYPOGRAPHICAL INDUSTRY 


JURGEN KUCZYNSKI 


HE International Typographical 
| Secretariat (located in Bern, 
Switzerland) has made a study 
of labor conditions in the typographi- 
cal industry based on reports of 26 
trade unions, among them the Inter- 
national Typographical Union of 
North America. The study deals 
with wages, hours of work, vacations 
with pay and so on as of January 1, 
1929. It is the only study giving some 
insight into international conditions in 
the typographical industry. 

By far the highest wages are paid 
in the United States. They amount 
to $54 per week for machine opera- 
tors. In the ten capitals of other 
countries where they are compara- 
tively high, they amount to: 


$38.54 in South Africa 
$23.15 in Norway 
$21.87 in Iceland 
$20.42 in Switzerland 
$19.75 in Denmark 
$18.59 in Russia 
$17.78 in Sweden 
$17.72 in Poland 
$16.32 in the Memel Terri- 
tory 
$16.02 in Germany 


It seems that the United States is 
very far ahead, that typographical 
workers in America receive, for in- 
stance, wages almost three and a half 
times as high as in Germany. But if 
we take into account that the cost of 
living is much smaller in Germany, 
that the German worker is protected 


against old age, against unemploy- 
ment, against sickness, et cetera, the 
difference between the American and 
the German wage becomes much 
smaller. According to the computa- 
tions of the International Labor Office 
food prices in Germany are 20 per 
cent cheaper than in the United States. 
Real wages, measured by food prices 
then, are not almost three and a half 
times or by 237 per cent higher in 
America than in Germany but only by 
170 per cent. Unemployment was 
about equally high in Germany and in 
the United States; between 4 and 5 
per cent of the members were unem- 
ployed during 1928. But unemploy- 
ment benefits were much higher in 
Germany than in the United States. 
The American worker received noth- 
ing from the state or the Federal 
Government, while the German 
worker received about half of what 
he lost through unemployment in form 
of unemployment benefits. About 
one-fourth of the organized American 
typographical workers received unem- 
ployment benefits from the union when 
unemployed, while all organized Ger- 
man workers got union unemployment 
benefits. The better protection of the 
German worker against unemploy- 
ment reduces the difference between 
the American and the German wage 
from 170 to about 160 per cent. As 
to old-age pensions, the typographical 
worker in the United States is espe- 
cially fortunate because of the splendid 
provisions of his union. He probably 
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is at least as well off as the German 
worker with the benefits from his 
union and the government. But as 
far as death benefits, sickness benefits, 
disability benefits and other benefits 
are concerned the German worker is 
again better off. The union alone pays 
him in Germany about as much as the 
union in America, and in addition to 
the benefits from the union he has the 
benefits from the government. If we 
take the nonunion benefits of the Ger- 
man worker into account we arrive at 
an American wage which is by about 
135 per cent higher than that of the 
German worker. If we furthermore 
add to the German wage 10 per cent, 
because in Germany the worker usually 
receives considerably more than union 
scale—the union scale being consid- 
ered as a minimum wage which is sel- 


dom paid—the American wage is only 
by about 115 per cent higher than the 


German wage. And finally we must 
realize that the American wage rate 
is paid only to organized workers 
while the German wage rate is paid to 
all workers whether organized or not. 
Thus we may finally find that the 
wages of the American worker instead 
of being 237 per cent higher than 
those paid to the German worker are 
higher by only about 100 per cent. 
Comparisons of hours of work, 
vacations with pay, et cetera, are less 
complicated than wage comparisons. 
According to the report of the Inter- 
national Typographical Secretariat 
the American worker (machine opera- 
tor) works 44 hours per week (day 
work) in book and job printing and 
42 hours (night work) in newspaper 
printing. There are quite a few states 
where hours of work are considerably 
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lower. Night work in newspaper 
printing does not exceed 40 hours in 
Finland, Latvia, Poland and South 
Africa; in Austria and Rumania it is 
only 39 hours, in Spain only 30 hours. 
Also the working day in book and job 
printing is in some countries shorter 
than in the United States. 

Several tables do not include data 
for the United States. But it may be 
of interest to quote some figures for 
other states. Of 21 countries affil- 
iated with the International Secre- 
tariat only 4 report that there is no 
regulation of vacations with pay, 
while 11 report regulations through 
collective agreements; 4 report regu- 
lations by law, and 2 report regula- 
tions by law and collective agreement. 

Of great interest also is the number 
of ems to be printed per hour. Nine- 
teen out of 21 countries report collec- 
tive agreements covering this question. 
The highest number of ems required 
per hour for linotype workers is 6,500 
in Sweden; Czecho-Slovakia follows 
with 6,400; and Luxemburg with 
6,200. Belgium, France, Latvia, 
Rumania, Spain and Hungary require 
less than 6,000. 

The report also contains tabula- 
tions of the benefit systems of the 
unions affiliated, of their finances, of 
overtime rate agreements, of the com- 
position of the membership of the 
unions (male, female, skilled, un- 
skilled, apprentices), and of the 
addresses and officials of the unions. 
It also reports about the state benefit 
systems in the different countries. 

The reader must be careful in mak- 
ing comparisons and must take into 
account all the differences in the labor 
conditions in the different countries. 
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E Pluribus Unum Banking! 
Roy F. BERGENGREN 


Executive Secretary, Credit Union National Extension Bureau 


ATTENDED a meeting recently 

of the Indiana Credit Union 

League held at Indianapolis. Like 
many credit-union meetings it resolved 
itself into an old-fashioned ‘“experi- 
ence meeting” in the end, with each 
credit-union representative primed to 
tell of some case in which his credit 
union performed a service with an 
exceptional human interest appeal. 
One of those present spoke as fol- 
lows: “One of our members, in the 
early days of the credit union, started 


a savings account which he has never’ 


discontinued. He was a young man 
who had recently come to the store 
and was getting along exceptionally 
well. After a bit he got engaged to 
one of the girls in the store and they 
finally got married. Right then he 
made his first loan; which enabled him 
to get married and start housekeep- 
ing. He was prompt on his payments 
and had the loan quite well paid up 
when a son was born; his second loan 
paid the expenses incidental to the 
new arrival, Things went well with 
the little family and, with the second 
loan out of the way, he borrowed to 
buy a second-hand flivver (a rela- 
tively small loan) so that he could 
take his wife and the baby out in the 
country Saturday afternoons and such. 
The fourth loan was used to pay for 
a lot of land and the final loan, 
quite a bit later, of course, helped 
him (along with some help from the 
building and loan) to build his house 


thereon. Now the most interesting 
part of the story is that he never dis- 
continued his original savings plan 
and he now has a fine wife (and the 
credit union helped), a fine baby 
(whom the credit union eased into the 
world), a flivver which still functions 
(and which a credit-union loan paid 
for), a house lot (which the credit 
union made possible), a house on it 
which he is rapidly paying for, and 
very substantial savings to his credit 
in the credit union. Match that one!”’ 

I checked up afterwards and found 
the account to be literally true. 

The other day another man came 
in to see me. He has a good job at 
$60 a week in the pressroom of a 
local newspaper. He was at the end 
of his financial string. He owed—so 
far as we could work out—$4,200. 
He is a widower with one child who 
lives with friends and to whose sup- 
port he contributes relatively little. 
It would be quite beyond the confines 
of this article to analyze this debt. 
Suffice it that it included two expen- 
sive radios, purchased on the instal- 
ment plan, and a multitude of other 
instalment contracts, and two notes 
for money loans, each note written 
for $450 for a loan in each case of 
$301. 

Part of his trouble was due to the 
economic pressure under which we all 
now live. In an earlier article in THE 
FEDERATIONIST I quoted what I 
thought to be a very exceptional case 
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—of a barber who earns $40 a week 
and tips and had agreed to buy on 
the instalment plan things calling for 
total weekly payments of $62. Since 
that article was written another 
credit-union treasurer has called my 
attention to a man who came to him 
in trouble because he had agreed to 
make instalment payments aggregat- 
ing $45 on a weekly stipend of $32. 

The purpose of this third article is 
to point out the significance of the 
credit union in this time of financial 
maladjustment. 

In the first article which I prepared 
for THE FeEpeERATIONIsT I defined 
the credit union. Having in mind 
that this article may attract the eye of 
someone who has not read the earlier 
articles and who has no copies of the 
first instalments handy (for this 
credit-union article, following the pre- 
vailing mode, is being offered on the 
instalment plan), a redefinition may 
not be altogether out of place. 

A credit union is a cooperative 
society, organized in accordance with 
the provisions of a state credit-union 
law (there are such laws in 32 states) 
and functioning under the supervision 
of a state supervisory department 
(generally the Department of Banks) 
for a threefold purpose: (1) To sup- 
ply the members with a simple and 
very efficient plan for saving money 
(a plan which adapts itself to the 
member of the group who can save 
the least as well as the member who 
can save the most and making a habit 
of the business of saving); (2) to 
make it possible for the members of 
the group thereby, with their own 
money and under their own manage- 
ment, to take care of their own short- 
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term credit problems at legitimate 
rates of interest; and (3) in the 
process develop machinery of the 
utmost value to the members of the 
group to assist them to solve various 
economic problems with which we 
are all increasingly beset. 

I first explained the credit union as 
a thrift plan—a plan which, for 
example, has enabled the 16,000 
employees of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, who 
belong to the eight credit unions of 
employees of this one company, to 
save nearly two millions dollars in 
twelve years. The credit union, as a 
thrift plan, is geared down to the 
member of the group who can save 
the least, and to become a member of 
a credit union I must (1) be a mem- 
ber of the group within which it is 
organized, and (2) agree to save at 
least $5 at the rate of 25 cents a 
week; if I can save 50 cents a week 
I agree to buy two $5 units and to pay 
in 25 cents on each one; if $1 a week, 
to buy four units, et cetera, the mem- 
ber who can save the most being also 
accommodated. When I have my first 
unit or units saved, I have generally 
forgotten that I had any notion to 
buy units, and go right on saving 
indefinitely. The credit union is first 
a thrift plan—the “handy bank,” 
interested in my very specific prob- 
lems, operating at the most conven- 
ient place for me and at the time 
which best suits my convenience. Sec- 
ondly, the credit union steps in and 
solves the age-worn problem of usury. 
It assumes that it would be for the 
public good if usury—like smallpox— 
could be abolished; neither usury nor 
smallpox serves any useful public func- 
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tion and their abolition may be 
brought to pass only by diagnosis— 
the expert analysis of causes—and the 
application of scientific remedies. 

The only way to get rid of the loan 
shark is by starving him to death! 
The only way to eliminate the busi- 
ness of the usurer is by developing 
some agency which will supply the 
worker with needed credit in time of 
credit necessity at normal rates of 
interest. Scolding the loan shark, 
investigating and exposing him—try- 
ing to get rid of him by indig- 
nant resolutions—has never worked 
through all the ages during which 
usurers have carried on their nefari- 
ous business in defiance of public 
opinion, 

The usurer serves an economic 
function; he cares for credit problems 
with which usual banking facilities 
will not normally concern themselves; 
“will not” because they can not make 
accurate diagnosis of this sort of 
credit. The credit union steps in as a 
normal supplement of the banking 
system to care for this problem in 
scientific and quite final fashion. 

The credit-union plan works best 
within specific groups, such as the 
employees of a factory, mill, store, 
the members of a local of a labor 
organization, members of a church 
parish, fraternal society or club, with- 
in small, well-defined neighborhood 
or community groups, rural communi- 
ties, racial and national groups, et 
cetera. There are, for example, over 
sixty credit unions operating success- 
fully within as many lodges of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
One of the oldest Massachusetts 
credit unions serves members of the 
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Worcester Central Labor Union—a 
credit union organized fifteen years 
ago—with a membership of over 600 
and assets in excess of $60,000. 
Another of the early Massachusetts 
credit unions serves union cigarmak- 
ers in Boston with over 700 members 
and substantial assets. There are so 
many successful applications of the 
credit-union plan by organized labor 
bodies that a rapid development of 
credit unions of the sort would be 
quite normal. Such a development 
could now be safely predicated on 
successful credit-union operation 
within labor unions; there is no longer 
anything new, novel, strange or exper- 
imental about credit-union organiza- 
tion of this sort. 

Incidentally the credit union has an 
exceptionally interesting historical 
background. The first practical, 
cooperative credit societies were 
organized by two great German 
economists, Raiffeisen and Schulze- 
Delitzsch, between the late eighteen 
forties and the early eighteen sixties. 
Raiffeisen’s work was primarily with 
rural groups and resulted from the 
sheer necessity, dictated by a period 
of famine in the part of Germany 
where Raiffeisen carried on his experi- 
mental development, a _ condition 
which drove the small farmers to 
cooperative effort as the only way 
out from their great economic dis- 
tress. At about the same _ time 
Schulze-Delitzsch was carrying on 
various experiments with cooperative 
credit designed to help city dwellers 
and wage-workers in a “somewhat 
similar predicament. 

The development in Germany was 
slow, as it has been in the United 
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States, but came along rapidly after 
Raiffeisen’s death in 1888. At that 
time there were a few over 400 credit 
unions of his type in Germany; when 
I visited the central union of the Ger- 
man Raiffeisen societies (credit 
unions) in Berlin, in the summer of 
1928, they totaled 42,000. From 
Germany the idea of cooperative 
credit spread throughout the world; 
the first credit union in North Amer- 
ica was organized by Alphonse Des- 
jardins at Levis, in the Province of 
Quebec, in 1900, after he had devoted 
nearly fifteen years to a study of 
cooperative credit (and particularly 
the German precedents) in an effort 
to find some means of relieving small 
borrowers from usurious lenders in 
the cities of the Province where he 
had encountered the problem in the 
course of his employment as a jour- 
nalist in Montreal and Quebec. In 
1908 Edward A. Filene, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, came in contact with 
the Raiffeisen banks and became much 
interested in the service they were 
rendering. In cooperation with the 
then bank commissioner of Massachu- 
sett, Pierre Jay, and Desjardins (in- 
vited to Boston from Quebec for the 
purpose), Mr. Filene was instrumen- 
tal in the preparation of a draft for 
a credit-union law (the first in the 
United States), which was enacted by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1909. Impressed with the very great 
service which the Massachusetts credit 
unions had rendered up to 1921, Mr. 
Filene that year organized and has 
since financed the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau, that the 
credit-union plan might be extended 
throughout the United States. Due 
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primarily to the work of the Bureau 
there are credit-union laws in thirty- 
two states and a rapid credit-union de- 
velopment is now in progress through- 
out these states with credit-union laws. 
Anyone interested to organize a 
credit-union may, by contacting with 
the Bureau at 5 Park Square, Boston, 
Massachusetts, have the cooperation 
of field secretaries of the Bureau, et 
cetera, without charge direct or indi- 
rect for any service which the Bureau 
may render. 

I have discussed thrift and credit— 
the two primary functions of credit- 
union operation; may I, in the conclu- 
sion of this article, speak briefly of 
the third service which the credit 
union has to render. 

Since the war we have, quite nor- 
mally, been passing through a very 
abnormal era; I say “quite normally” 
because the normal aftermath of a 
war, which resulted in thirty-two mil- 
lion human casualties and a destruc- 
tion of wealth quite beyond any hu- 
man conception of values, was bound 
to be abnormal. For many years the 
predominant nations of the world 
lived in a vale of suppressed dread 
and vast alarm, while the greatest war 
in human history was in progress and 
on its outcome hinged the future of 
civilization. We were in process of 
preparation for that war for a long 
time ; every human ingenuity was dedi- 
cated to its successful completion; 
men and money—more men and more 
money; men figured in units of a mil- 
lion and money figured in units of bil- 
lions—were poured lavishly into the 
hungry maw of the war god. The 
United States became, inevitably it 
has seemed to me, allied with England 
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and France, and in the end the Allies 
were victorious. It was a war to end 
war which apparently ended nothing 
but began a great many things. What 
would have happened had Germany 
won either with or without the inter- 
vention of the United States? What 
such an outcome might have meant for 
us Opens up a vast speculation. We 
may be certain of only one thing and 
that is that an adverse outcome would 
have made the difficulties with which 
we have all struggled in the Allied 
countries since the War infinitely more 
dificult. The War proved that in 
modern warfare neither victor nor 
vanquished wins anything; the whole 
process is a total loss for all con- 
cerned. 

In the United States the vast war 
industry came abruptly to a close. 
The men to whom we had promised 
everything came home. All but the 
126,000 killed in action were ready to 
be reabsorbed in industry—the over 
four million men mobilized in the 
United States Army at the close of 
the War—except the 234,000 wound- 
ed who offered, many of them, a high- 
ly specialized problem as we sought 
to readjust ourselves to a peace-time 
basis. And it must be remembered 
that our losses were slight compared 
with the million French soldiers killed 
in action and nearly a million English- 
men who had given their lives that 
the war might be carried forward to 
a successful issue. Germany had lost 
one and three-quarters million men 
and had lost the war. Russia had 
turned to communism; kings and 
princes were in exile. Our associates 
in the war owed us billions of dollars 
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and our national debt had increased in 
proportion to our extraordinary fiscal 
participation in the war. 

We entered first into a period of 
almost feverish prosperity; then came 
the slump and the gradual develop- 
ment of a second period of prosperity 
which has but recently been (tem- 
porarily we hope) checked. Mean- 
time our associates in the war were 
industrially prostrate. There began 
the development of mass production; 
it was found that many things could 
be produced on standardized proc- 
esses and that machinery could sup- 
plant human labor with extraordinary 
resulting economies; that if, as an in- 
dustrialist, I could mass produce with 
machinery, I could produce infinitely 
more units with less labor than had 
previously been possible. Then it be- 
came logically understood that mass 
production would be of no avail unless 
there were mass consumption; that 
mass consumption meant very literally 
consumption by the masses. The first 
quite normal outlet for mass produc- 
tion resulted in a very rapid exten- 
sion of the instalment credit system. 
It was found that most folks were 
honest ; that if a given man was given 
manual possession of something he 
would enjoy he would make many 
sacrifices in order not to fall behind 
in his instalment payments when the 
penalty was the loss of manual pos- 
session. It was not at first appreciated 
that there might be a limit to the in- 
stalment contracts which the individ- 
ual might safely assume and we began 
to get financially out of kilter—many 
of us as we tried to stretch an already 
severely taxed wage to cover so many 
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new and fascinating possibilities. The 
small-loan business—both under and 
outside regulation—increased enor- 
mously; within the year savings-bank 
deposits have fallen off for the first 
time the stock market beckoned as a 
way out for the man and woman who 
found their tastes for this and that 
outstripping their capacity to acquire 
this and that fairly within income 
limitations. My “newsboy” has a 
well-established stand and “‘newsboy”’ 
does not properly describe him as he 
is over 21 and has a wife and small 
baby. He was saving to buy a home 
and lost all he had in the orgy of stock- 
market speculation of the late summer 
of 1929. Office boys and stenogra- 
phers, bank clerks and _ bootblacks, 
grocers and undertakers, bookkeep- 
ers and bookmakers, laundry workers 
and physicians, street sweepers and 
bank presidents—all sorts of folks of 
high and low financial degree started 
to prove collectively and individually 
that thrift is no longer a virtue, that 
easy money may be had for the ask- 
ing and that poor Richard was at best 
a liar and a preacher of ill omen. 
The nations of the world are recov- 
ering and the United States will have 
increasing competition for the mar. 
kets of the world; we will never be 
as we were—for that we should be 
thankful, for we shall be better than 
we were. The radio, the automobile, 
the electric devices, the many products 
of the past decade which have come 
to make life more interesting and 
worth-while are here to stay. Tele- 
vision is around the corner and it 
would be a braver man than I who 
would try to picture the amazing 
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world in which my children’s children 
will live. But it will be proved that 
mass production can best be predi- 
cated on mass consumption and that 
mass consumption can be best fur- 
thered on a sound and substantial basis 
by increasing the cash buying power 
of the people by increasing their par- 
ticipation in the economies of mass 
production. That lesson has not been 
learned but it must come and will come 
inevitably. Further, the future pros- 
perity of the United States will be 
proportionate to the better team play 
between capital and labor; the better 
comprehension of their common prob- 
lems and the better will to solve those 
problems cooperatively. 

In this process the credit union is 
ready at hand to help folks—the 
masses of the people—to save intelli- 
gently, to handle their credit prob- 
lems at fair rates and intelligently, 
to solve their financial problems intel- 
ligently, to better prepare for the 
better era which, despite the economic 
depression existing as this is being 
written, which is, I believe, to be fairly 
anticipated. If in the process the 
credit union can teach men how most 
effectively to solve each other’s prob- 
lems by cooperative effort it may be 
found some day that the brotherhood 
of man is sound business. May it not 
be found, in fact, that on no other 
principle of human association can be 
predicated a world free from such 
future conflict of man with his brother 
as might make all that we and those 
who have gone before us have accom- 
plished of civilization finally of no 
avail? 





MIDDLETOWN LABORS FOR ITS LIVING 
Part II 
WILLIAM LEISERSON AND MARJORIE McFARLAND 


in a generation made the city of 

Middletown out of a country 
town occurred without the conscious 
planning of its inhabitants. The dis- 
covery of natural gas started the meta- 
morphosis of course; but once begun 
it has continued long since the gas 
was exhausted. Mass production, 
due to extension of markets and the 
introduction of great new machines, 
has fundamentally changed the rela- 
tion of the worker to his job and to 
his employer. Though the number of 
factory proprietors and firm owners 
has been declining, the comparative 
size of the business class has grown 
with the increase of managerial offi- 
cials, technicians, sales forces and 
servicing personnel of various kinds. 
But Middletown’s mind moves very 
slowly in perceiving such changes and 
developing a new technic of human 
relations to meet them, though it is 
quick to work out the material prob- 
lems of production. Hence, “A man 
may get his living by operating a 20th- 
century machine and at the same time 
hunt for a job under a Jaissez-faire in- 
dividualism which dates back more 
than a century.” 

In general it appears that male 
members of the working class start 
to work from 14 to 18, reach their 
prime in the 20’s and begin to fail in 
their late 40’s. Children start to 
work from two to five years later 
than they did in 1890, as a result of 


Tas changes in its industry which 
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compulsory school attendance laws 
and laws restricting the conditions of 
children’s work. Yet concurrently 
with the decrease of child labor in 
Middletown, youth has become a 
much more important asset in indus- 
try than it was in the go’s. Then the 
skilled worker in his 40’s—or even 
50’s and 60’s—was at a premium: 
“But machine production is shifting 
traditional skills from the spoken word 
and the fingers of the master crafts- 
man of the Middletown of the go’s 
to the cams and levers of the increas- 
ingly versatile machine.” 

To the factory managers of Jaissez- 
faire Middletown there is only one 
answer—employ as many young 
workers as possible and fire the older 
ones automatically when they reach a 
certain age or else as soon as they 
show signs of slackening production, 
for labor in Middletown is now for 
the most part so much man-power— 
not a skilled, individualized activity 
but simply the motive force to press 
certain levers or turn certain screws 
with speed and accuracy. Its main 
quality depends on the quantity of an 
unindividual product turned out. The 
part of the workman is much the 
same whether glass bottles, insula- 
tors or automobile parts (the chief 
products of Middletown’s industry) 
emerge from the machine. 

Now that most labor has lost its 
intrinsic meaning, the chief considera- 
tion about any economic activity in 
Middletown—either of the business 












or the working class—is what is paid 
for it. “The whole complex of doing 
day after day fortuitously assigned 
things, chiefly at the behest of other 
people, has in the main to be strained 
through a pecuniary sieve before it 
assumes vital meaning.” ‘For both 
working and business class no other 
accompaniment of getting a living ap- 
proaches in importance the money re- 
ceived for their work. It is more this 
future, instrumental aspect of work 
rather than the intrinsic satisfactions 
involved, that keeps Middletown 
working so hard as more and more of 
the activities of living are coming to 
be strained through the bars of the 
dollar sign.” 

If working Middletown is giving up 
all the intrinsic satisfactions of labor 
for the sake of the things that money 
can buy, we might expect such mate- 
rial reward, at least, to be large 
enough to leave a considerable mar- 
gin above actual necessities. The 
minimum living cost of the “standard 
family of five” in Middletown in 
1924 was $1,920.87 (using the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor budget at Middle- 
town prices). Complete figures of 
earnings in Middletown were not 
available, but a sample of 100 fami- 
lies investigated by the Lynds indi- 
cates the general economic position of 
the working class in Middletown. 
For three-fourths of these families 
the total family earnings (not the 
father’s alone) were under $1,920. 
The median or middle one of the 100 
families had $1,494.75. About 40 
per cent of the families consisted of 
five members or more. The rest had 
three or four members. 
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Yet even these low total family in- 
comes are not steady or secure. For 
Middletown can not use its available 
labor regularly, and unemployment 
casts a black shadow over the lives of 
most of its working-class families. Al- 
ways expected and yet coming unex- 
pectedly is the “lay-off,” which spreads 
eleven, ten or even fewer months’ 
wages over twelve months’ expenses. 
When “‘times are good” this “lay-off” 
seems very distant, shoved out of sight 
by the advertising pressure to buy 
radios, automobiles and piano lamps, 
but in “bad times” it may mean next 
to starvation, or at least skimping on 
food to meet payments on the car 
which has become so much a habit 
that it seems as necessary as food and 
clothing. No wonder that, to the 
older workers especially, steady work 
is valued above high wages. 
Middletown is doing nothing about 
unemployment. ‘“ ‘People come to 
the house a great deal and tell me they 
can’t get work,’ remarked the wife of 
a prominent business man. ‘Of course, 
I don’t really believe that. I be- 
lieve that anyone who really tries can 
get work of some kind.’”’ While a 
business man classifies it as a natural 
phenomenon, like an act of God: 
“About the only thing that might be 
improved in the condition of working 
men today is unsteady employment. 
But that can not possibly be helped. 
An employer can not give emploment 
to workmen if he can not sell his 
goods.”” The employment index of a 
typical machine shop in Middletown, 
taking the number on the payroll on 
June 30, 1920, as 100, was, during 


1923: 
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September .. 
October .... 
November .. 
December .. . 


57 
48 
43 
46 


Thus the opportunities to labor in 
Middletown and to earn money vary 
from month to month; and on top of 
these are the variations from year to 
year as the business cycle revolves. 
The year 1923 was very “prosper- 
ous,” a year of high employment; 
1924 was a year of low employment, 
almost 10 per cent fewer workers 
being employed in the factories of the 
country, according to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. And 1925 
and 1926 showed increases in employ- 
ment and payrolls above 1924, but 
still remained below 1923. And 1927 


was a bad year again, with earnings 
and employment lower than both pre- 


ceding years. On top of this irreg- 
ularity of work and income is the cer- 
tainty that the time will soon come— 
perhaps even before the children are 
grown and self-supporting—when the 
father will lose his job entirely, and 
in looking for another will meet every- 
where the answer, “We need. younger 
men, or women,” until he drifts into 
casual employment with only such 
wages as odd jobs can give him. 

If the meager incomes of working- 
class families in Middletown were only 
steady and regular, a good housewife 
might by very careful budgeting man- 
age to provide for the most essential 
needs of life in Middletown today. 
But irregular employment and the 
fact that the earnings of several mem- 
bers of a family are needed to sup- 
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port it are two reasons why working- 
class mothers can not be good house- 
wives. They have to go to work. In 
1900 the State Department of Statis- 
tics deplored the tendency of women 
to leave their traditional labors in the 
home “to mingle with partially clad 
men” in industry. In 1920 one 
woman in every four in Middletown 
was working outside the home. The 
go’s ideal of “‘womanliness” has been 
replaced by an attitude which takes 
for granted that a woman will work 
when she is through school at least un- 
til she marries. The working of 
married women is still disputed but is 
gradually becoming accepted, and in 
1920 the Federal census shows that 
28 of every 100 women working in 
Middletown are married. In a city 
such as New York the working of 
married women may be a feminist 
principle or because employment out- 
side the home offers the opportunity 
for a rich and interesting life. Not so 
in Middletown. There it is almost 
entirely because of economic pressure, 
the most frequent cause being the hus- 
band’s unemployment. In Middle- 
town, women of well-to-do families 
rarely work outside their homes. Of 
a sample of 40 business-class women 
interviewed, only 1 had worked for 
money during the past five years; of 
124 working-class women, 55 had and 
24 gave their husband’s unemployment 
as the reason, the other reasons being 
to eke out an inadequate income or to 
provide such “extras” as education 
for the children. 

Naturally enough the workers have 
little interest in the jobs they are 
doing, for these have ceased to mean 
anything except a certain amount of 
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hard work which is necessary to live 
and to provide leisure-hour activities. 
A portion of their lives is canceled in 
order that life may go on at all. 
While working people, fathers and 
mothers alike, are content to remain 
wage-earners all their lives—their 
main concern being to get and hold a 
job—for their children they hope for 
entrance into the business class 
through the magic door of education: 
“T hope they won’t have to work as 
hard as their father”; or “He don’t 
want the girls to go into no factory, 
if he can help it.” But the public 
school education, business colieges 
and a few years in high school which 
they can afford for their children pre- 
pare them only to enter the already 
overcrowded and ever-growing class 
of clerical workers. Thus the tend- 
ency is to move the children across 


horizontally into the ranks of the 


white-collar working class whose 
wages are declining as its numbers are 
rising, rather than up into the business 
class. 

This condition of a more or less per- 
manent working class with little oppor- 
tunity for getting out of the class by 
individual effort, except for those of 
unusual money-making propensities 
and abilities, would seem most fertile 
ground for union organization and a 
permanent, growing labor movement. 
But the working people of Middle- 
town have not only given up hope of 
rising out of the working class; they 
apparently despair of raising the 
standards of work and living for the 
class as a whole and its status in the 
community, by means of cooperative 
action through labor unions. Instead 
they skimp and sacrifice in a pathetic 
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hope that their children will be raised 
out of the working class by means of 
white collars, will become salesmen, 
realtors, advertising agents, account- 
ants, ofice workers. 

Union organization in Middletown 
has definitely lost in power and pres- 
tige since the 90’s. Then it was com- 
paratively easy to organize and 
maintain a craft union. In glass 
manufacturing, for example, the 
blowing of the glass was a skill 
which it took the worker years to 
perfect. The glass manufacturer 
was, therefore, compelled to draw his 
labor from among a restricted group 
of competent workmen. A large pro- 
portion of Middletown workers was 
ineligible, let alone nonunionists from 
outside the town. So a union which 
included this comparatively small 
group of skilled glassworkers was in 
a powerful position to negotiate with 
employers. Now, with a machine 
which can be operated by almost any 
untrained workman, a glass workers’ 
union to be effective must engage the 
loyalty of most of the 11,000 or so 
workers of Middletown, so that they 
will not become strike-breakers and 
will join the union when they shift 
from some other occupation to glass- 
making. 

How can unionism engage such 
loyalty? In the go’s the union was 
more than an instrument to secure 
higher wages and shorter hours. It 
was a closely knit social group of peo- 
ple who, having a common interest in 
their type of employment, extended 
this mutuality to the other activities of 
their lives. The unions were the cen- 
ter of events in the society of Middle- 
town’s working class in the 90’s. La- 
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bor Day was the occasion for a great 
civic celebration instead of a chance 
to “take the car out” as now. This 
meant that in time of stress the union 
could count on a whole network of 
emotional loyalties to reinforce its 
more objective claims to support. 

But today the worker in Middle- 
town is far less interested in his rela- 
tions with his neighbor and more in 
what his neighbor thinks of him. 
What does he want? A car—or a 
better car—a radio, a vacuum cleaner, 
a host of material things by which he 
knows he is judged in Middletown. 
For all these there is only one an- 
swer—money. His interest in the 
union is bounded by its ability to se- 
cure this for him, and to secure more 
leisure in which to use his automobile 
and his radio. And even in this, it is 


not wages in the long run but next 
week’s wages to pay next month’s in- 


stallment, that interests him. “ “The 
Ford car has done an awful lot of 
harm to the unions here and every- 
where else,’ growled one man promi- 
nent in Middletown labor circles. ‘As 
long as men have enough money to 
buy a second-hand Ford and tires and 
gasoline, they’ll be out on the road and 
paying no attention to union meet- 
ings.’ ” 

In the go’s union events were com- 
munity events, and union claims were 
supported by the press. When Samuel 
Gompers came to town in ’97 he was 
dined in the mayor’s home. Today 
the attitude of the business class is 
“Working men don’t need unions 
nowadays. ‘There are no great evils 
or problems now as there were fifty 
years ago. Working people 
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are just as well off now as they can 
possibly be except for things which 
are in the nature of industry and can 
not be helped.” 

The answer? The authors of 
“Middletown” make no attempt to 
give it, but they offer data which 
should be of use to unions and union 
men and women everywhere. As 
unionism has declined and _ public 
sympathy for labor has given way to 
admiration and worship of the “busi- 
ness men,” it has become apparent that 
this development is not an inevitable 
result of economic conditions or the 
working of economic law. Toa large 
extent it is the result of a deliberately 
planned program on the part of busi- 
ness leaders to organize business men, 
not only for control of their enter- 
prises and the country’s industries, but 
also for self government on their part 
and the control of public opinion to 
prevent government action intended 
to regulate their profit-making or to 
force competition on them as a means 
of directing their profit-seeking to the 
promotion of the common welfare. 
In this they have succeeded over- 
whelmingly. In Middletown, as in 
most other towns, the elected munici- 
pal council now merely registers what 
the local chamber of commerce has 
decided is for the good of the city. 
Who ever hears of the city council and 
its doings? But the chamber of com- 
merce is active, energetic; its meet- 
ings and programs and the work of its 
committees are reported daily in the 
press. It is not only a business or- 
ganization; it has become the domi- 
nant civic organization in most of our 
cities. To all intents and purposes, 
it acts as a “business soviet” for its 
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community, though less brutally and 
less frankly than the Russian local 
soviets. Meanwhile the trades and 
labor assemblies or city federations 
of labor have become atrophied, and 
only the voice and the conscience of 
business are heard. 

Is Business to be blamed for this 
development? Hardly. For it has 
succeeded in doing what Labor would 
like to do equally as well, but can not. 
True, the Rev. Harry F. Ward and 
other liberal preachers condemn our 
economic morality whose end is to lay 
up treasures on earth as incompatible 
with the ethics of Jesus and its insist- 
ence on the Kingdom within and 
treasures in heaven. But Labor ap- 
parently accepts the gospel of pros- 
perity as fervently as does Business. 
The great missionaries that have 
spread the faith of the business man 
have been science and research. The 
discoveries of science and the method 
of research have been used not only 
to revolutionize production but also 
to break down “sales resistance,” to 
make advertising effective in overcom- 
ing thrift and economy, to develop 
“good-will,” which can be capitalized, 
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to win away workers from trade 
unions by means of welfare work and 
company unions—in a word, to “‘edu- 
cate”’ all of us to see the benefits and 
espouse the cause of ““The New Busi- 
ness.” 

If Labor has a gospel and a message 
that is not the same as the business 
man’s prosperity, it apparently feels 
that these were formulated once and 
for all by the founding fathers of or- 
ganized labor in the 80’s. That sci- 
ence and research might be used to 
reinterpret and modernize the aims of 
labor unions, to revolutionize its meth- 
ods of organization and selling union- 
ism to workers, as the methods of 
production, marketing and labor man- 
agement have been revolutionized by 
business men, strikes most unionists as 
an attack on their faith, much as 
liberalism in religion strikes the 
fundamentalists. But the detached 
observer can see no hope of a change 
in the condition and effectiveness of 
trade-unionism in Middletown until 
the labor movement makes as lavish, 
complete and wholehearted use of sci- 
ence and research in furthering its 
purposes and ideals as organized busi- 
ness is doing. 


EVOLUTION 


Out of the dusk, a shadow, 
Then a spark; 

Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark; 


Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then a pain; 


Out of the dead, cold ashes, 
Life again. 


Rev. Joun B. Tass. 





MARXIAN SOCIALISM, HERE AND THERE 
A. PAwNn 


HO is your well-fed 

friend ?” I asked of my re- 

porter acquaintance with 
whom I was lunching. 

“Well-fed is right. That bird is 
more made over than any other one 
man, except the Prince of Wales. He 
doesn’t hate himself either. He lives 
well, travels over the world like a re- 
tired banker, talks much but adds 
nothing to the general knowledge or 
general welfare.” After a pause. “He 
should be called General Nuisance. 
That is Wm. Z. Foster.” 

“Tl bite. Who is Wm. Z., and what 
does he do?” My friend was pained 
at my ignorance but hot on the sub- 
ject, and I’m a good listener. 


“That boy is the big squeeze in the 
communist party in this country and 
has two of the softest grafts in the 
world. They don’t pay big, but are 
so easy they are better than pensions. 
He draws on the American party to 


go to Russia. In Russia he reports 
that the American workers are on the 
eve of a bolshevik revolt but need 
money. He draws on the treasury of 
the Third International, if possible; 
returns to America and reports that 
Russia is making progress and will 
soon be able to aid the workers here. 
This has been going on ten years, with 
the communist party here getting 
weaker instead of stronger. Besides, 
it is now split into three hostile 
groups. 

“Germany used to be the promised 
land. Now it is Russia.” 

“Don’t the party members get 
next?” I asked. 


“The group in control know it’s 
all phony but they are in on the graft 
and say nothing. Soft snaps are not 
so plentiful, and a communist poli- 
tician is like the rest. Of the mem- 
bers some stay and pay year after 
year, believing that all the promises 
will be kept in due time. But most 
of the revenue of all such groups 
comes from new members. They hear 
the big talk, join the party, attend a 
few meetings, see the joke and drop 
out.” 

“What about the Russians?” I 
asked. “Are they goofy, too? I 
thought they were a hard bunch.” 

“Yes; they’re hard. But some way 
they haven’t investigated this Amer- 
ican bunch. Some day the Russians 
will take a good look and then it will 
be just too bad. Stalin and some of 
the others are beginning to question 
the value of these buzzards and their 
methods. 

“In Russia every move since the 
revolution started has been contrary 
to the tenets of Marx and against the 
advice of the best Marxian scholars, 
yet they all claim to be following 
Marx. They talk Marx but act in 
accord with their own Russian phi- 
losopher, Peter Kropotkin, and his 
theory of mutual aid. How long they 
will keep up the farce is hard to guess. 
But whether they know it or not, for 
good or evil, the Russian governing 
group has broken forever with the 
theories of Marx. 

“But the American communist pan- 
handlers can’t break with Mr. Marx. 
Marx is their bible, their meal ticket, 
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their license to beg. Without him 
and his funny theories they would 
have to go to work. These theories 
are sO vague, so contradictory, so 
groundless that these leaders will 
likely spend the rest of their lives, as 
they have in the past, explaining them 
to the gullible at so much per lecture. 
Once in a while, when there is a strike 
or unemployed demonstration, some 
of the lesser lights carry a flag or 
make a speech and get locked up, but 
on the whole they lead peaceful, happy 
lives much the same as any politician.” 

“But,” I protested, “it is claimed 
that the Marxian theories are sound, 
scientific explanations of the evolution 
of society.” 

“Rot; pure rot,” he answered as he 
pulled a notebook from his pocket. 
“Mark was good when he wrote (as 
a good Jew should) on the money 
question. His work on money, indus- 
trial capital, money capital and the 
evolution of property are classics. But 
if he knew anything about social evo- 
lution he didn’t tell it so anyone else 
could understand it. Listen to some 
of these theories and answer your 
own question. 

“On page 15, line 8 of the ‘Com- 
munist Manifesto’ (Kerr & Co.) we 
find that ‘Each step in the develop- 
ment of the bourgeoisie was accom- 
panied by a corresponding political 
advance of that class. An oppressed 
class under the sway of the feudal no- 
bility, an armed, self-governing asso- 
ciation in the medieval commune .. . 
the bourgeoisie has, at last, since the 
establishment of modern industry and 
the world market, conquered for it- 
self in the modern, representative 
state exclusive political sway.’ 
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“On page 22, line 29, ‘In propor- 
tion as the bourgeoisie, i. ¢., capital, 
is developed, in the same proportion 
is the proletariat, the modern work- 
ing class, developed.’ 

“Page 26, line 4, ‘But with the de- 
velopment of industry the proletariat 
not only increases in number, it be- 
comes concentrated in greater masses, 
its strength grows and it feels that 
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strength more’. 
“There does seem to be some dis- 


crepancy,” I ventured. “How do 
they explain it away?” 

“Don’t forget that some of these 
worthy brothers have been juggling 
these propositions for many years. 
If the audience is critical they may 
only bring out one at a time. If the 
audience is easily satisfied they may 
juggle five or six at a time. But let’s 
get back to the manifesto. In propo- 
sition No. 1 modern industrial de- 
velopment was giving all power into 
the hands of the capitalists. In No. 
2, out of a clear sky came the prole- 
tariat running with him neck and 
neck. In No. 3 the proletariat was 
in the lead and gaining. In No. 4 we 
take the proletariat to the edge of the 
cliff and throw him over—page 31, 
line 15, “The modern laborer, on the 
contrary, instead of rising with the 
progress of industry, sinks deeper and 
deeper below the conditions of his 
own class. He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than 
population and wealth.’ 

“You see there is plenty of room 
for argument. The followers of 


Marx have been explaining at these 
contradictory theories for eighty years 


and are still going good. 
“But our friend Foster here has 
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quicker wit. He doesn’t try to recon- 
cile these irreconcilables; he dodges 
them or uses them one at a time. In 
fact, during the last twenty-five years 
he has at different times been on both 
sides of every question that divided 
the faithful. He has been known to 
gather a group for a crusade, lead 
them into battle and walk off without 
so much as saying bood-by! 

“But in every neighborhood there 
are people more simple-minded than 
the Marxians. They are the ones that 
think socialism and communism are 
dangerous. Any movement or organ- 
ization founded on contradictory the- 
ories must end in discord and failure. 

“T can’t read you any more, but I’ll 
tell you where to find the theory that 
seems to be the father of all these 
little enes. If you can understand it 


you can square the circle, understand 
Einstein, or maybe discover the secret 
of perpetual motion. It is the famous 
materialistic conception of Marx and 
Engels and is supposed to do for his- 
tory what Darwin's theory has done 


for biology. It contains over 150 
words by actual count, many of which 
should have special definition. The 
grammatical construction is a bit in- 
volved, not to say impossible. But 
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if you approach the subject with 
prayer and meditation you may solve 
the riddle. It is in the introduction 
to the manifesto at page 8, line 10. 
But now I must leave you.” 

I bought the book, found the pas- 
sage and read it through. Whether 
it was from something I had eaten or 
too much exertion I don’t know, but 
my mind refused to follow the text 
and I soon fell asleep. In my sleep 
I had a dream that the most torment- 
ing of all the local agitators and my- 
self were standing in front of the 
pearly gate. St. Peter opened the 
gate and my friend made a move to 
enter. But we were not to go in just 
yet. An assistant held me while an- 
other unscrewed the top off my skull 
as one takes off the face of a watch. 
Sure enough, just as we were told, 
there was the record of my life, pic- 
tures of everyone I had helped or 
harmed, the medical diploma and the 
tools of my profession. 

“Pretty poor. But we didn’t ex- 
pect much from you,” said the good 
Saint. 

Believe it or not, when they took 
the agitator’s lid off all they found 
was a collection plate and some small 
change. 


KINGDOMS 


Where is my kingdom? I would be a king. 
Yet kingdoms are not made by conquering, 
Nor kings and queens by questioning and wondering. 


Kingdoms are bought by yearning, and by burning 
Of body and bruising of breast. 


This is the test, and this only, 


For kings and queens to be only: 
Have you the substance? Are you free? 
How much can you suffer? How far can you see? 


CuHaries OLuF OLSEN. 











RGANIZED Labor in Sweden 

opened its first trade-union 
college this June at Brunnsvik, 
Dalarne, that province noted for its 
natural beauties, its forest-clad moun- 
tains and lakes, its mines and its tour- 
ist resorts. 

The Swedish trade-union move- 
ment is well-known for the strength 
and soundness of its organization. 
Its membership steadily increases. 
The Landsorganization, the national 
center, has a present strength of 
about 450,000 members. Its policy 
of industrial unionism, first proposed 
in 1909, is now more than a paper 
program. Based upon a carefully 
worked-out scheme, intelligently ap- 
plied, reorganization along indus- 
trial lines is gradually but surely 
taking place. In view of the ever- 
increasing interest in education 
which the activities of the Arbetarnas 
Bildning Forbund (A. B. F., or 
workers education association) re- 
veal, it is not surprising that a trade- 
union school will soon offer the ad- 
vantages of more intensive training 
than has hitherto been at the disposal 
of the working class. 

Three years ago, the idea for such 
an institution had already taken defi- 
nite shape in the minds of members 
of the Sekretariat of the Lands- 
organization. Its congress held in 
1926 resolved to finance the under- 
taking. Last April its board of di- 
rectors approved the plans submitted 
by the Sekretariat. Construction was 
under way immediately. It was de- 
cided to attach the school to Brunns- 
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vik folk high school and erect nec- 
essary buildings in close proximity 
to it. 

The establishment of a separate 
trade-union school is the realization 
of a long-felt need. Up to now, the 
workers of Sweden have had access 
to educational opportunities offered 
by the folk high schools. These have 
provided general cultural courses de- 
signed primarily to benefit the work- 
ers as citizens. They have been 
stimulating and an incentive to 
further study, which has been made 
available since 1912 through the 
A. B. F. study circles and lecture 
courses. Valuable as all this has 
been, it was yet not enough. Nor is 
the experience gained in conducting 
the affairs of local unions regarded 
as sufficient training for the type of 
leadership Swedish Labor desires for 
itself. A deeper knowledge of trade- 
union problems, of the structure of 
economic and industrial society, of 
legislation which affects not only 
their position as workers but which 
concerns the welfare of the country 
as a whole is sought by the movement 
for its membership. 

The present leaders are men who 
have for the most part grown up 
with the movement. From experi- 
ence they have learned how complex 
their problems have become under 
the changing conditions of industrial 
life. They are men who keep pace 
with the times and even a little 
ahead of them. With frankness and 
boldness they face what lies ahead. 
While willing and ever-ready to co- 
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operate with their employers, not by 
an inch are they renouncing the right 
to fight or their struggle toward 
achieving industrial democracy. At 
times internal difficulties crop up. 
Even Swedish trade-unionism is pes- 
tered with its communistic gadflies. 
But whether it be in the internal 
problems of organization or in mat- 
ters pertaining to industrial develop- 
ment, the present leaders are fully 
aware that their rank and file must be 
alert, well-informed and prepared to 
cope with whatever confronts the 
movement. 

Where two Swedes meet, there 
before long is talk of politics. Labor 
has had to fight for its political rights 
and. privileges. Three times in the 
past decade, through the Social- 
Democratic Party, it has been in 
power. Labor wants and aspires to 


an ever-increasing share in responsi- 
bility in state affairs as well as in 


management of industry. It knows 
that it must be equipped education- 
ally to successfully participate in 
government. 

In 1927, the A. B. F. through its 
22 afhliated organizations had a 
membership of 1,160,326; this was 
an increase for the year of 73,362 
members. During that year its edu- 
cational work increased enormously. 
Its 2,737 study circles met 45,097 
times; it gave 2,370 lectures in 437 
lecture courses. This work requires 
an ever-increasing number of leaders. 
The A. B. F. looks to its own mem- 
bership for assistance in instruction. 
These educational leaders must also 
be prepared. 

Organized Labor in Sweden ex- 
pects something from its younger 
members. It wants them to do more 
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than enjoy the hard-won fruits of its 
early battles. Work lies ahead. The 
whole social program initiated by the 
Social-Democratic Party when it was 
in power in 1920 and furthered dur- 
ing 1921-23 and again in 1924-26, 
has been held up. The past Liberal 
régime did nothing nor does labor 
expect anything from the present 
Conservative one. There is the ever- 
pressing problem of unemployment 
insurance. Soon the eight-hour law 
will require attention. The younger 
members in the labor movement 
must share in this work. The na- 
tional trade-union organization is 
willing to pay for their education. 
But to equip them for service in their 
own unions and in the educational 
field, is the primary purpose of the 
new school. 

An ideal location has been se- 
lected. Brunnsvik folk high school 
is situated on a wooded hillside over- 
looking a beautiful lake. Brunnsvik, 
although always independent in its 
policies, has had a long and friendly 
association with the  trade-union 
movement. It had its own tumul- 
tuous beginnings in a People’s House 
(labor headquarters). In the sec- 
ond year, when the government re- 
fused the customary subsidy allowed 
such schools, the trade-unions came 
to the rescue and financed it. When 
the false charges of radical teach- 
ings were later disproved and the 
subsidy granted, the unions continued 
to send members with scholarships. 

Brunnsvik was the first such school 
to interest itself primarily-in indus- 
trial workers. Students from all 
parts of the country, representing all 
types of occupations and all manner 
of political affiliations, have passed 
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through its winter courses. The 
A. B. F. summer courses are like- 
wise given here. 

The arrangement will have ma- 
terial advantages for both institu- 
tions. They will use each others’ 
buildings and equipment. The trade- 
union college will draw on Brunns- 
vik for some of its teaching staff. 
The two schools will simply go to 
housekeeping together. There is no 
danger of a _ family falling-out. 
Swedes are cooperative-minded, par- 
ticularly in matters of education. 

The trade-union school will be in 
session for twelve weeks from mid- 
June to mid-September. Instruction 
is free. The cost to the student for 
board and lodging is 225 kr. (about 
$60 for the whole period). Unions 
are expected to assist their members 
in the form of scholarships. The 
present plant will be able to take 
care of about thirty to forty students. 

A carefully worked-out schedule of 
courses is prescribed. The training 
will be intensive, specialized. The 
school takes on the nature of a grad- 
uate department. It presupposes a 
knowledge of economics and a com- 
mand of the Swedish language. Stu- 
dents seeking entry will be required 
to have had a previous winter course 
at Brunnsvik or a similar course else- 
where or give evidence of fitness to 
carry on the work. There are no 
hard and fast rules, though, for 
entry. 

The program for the coming sum- 
mer is as follows: 


1. History of the labor movement. 
(England, France, Germany, North 
America, S¢andinavian countries). 


2. Trade-union technic. Practical 
and theoretical problems of organi- 
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zation and methods especially in the 
field of agreements, wages and con- 
flicts of later years. 

3. Social politics or legislation. A 
review of important legislation which 
concerns Labor. International legis- 
lation and organization and the work 
of the International Labor Office. 

4. Economic geography. 

5. Economics. Wage problems in 
all their ramifications will be 
taken up. 

6. Statistics. 

7. Swedish language (emphasis on 
writing resolutions, minutes of meet- 
ings, preparation of lectures and dis- 
cussion). 

8. English and German (the stu- 
dent to choose one). 

9. Mathematics, bookkeeping and 
population statistics will also be 
given. 


Both lecture and seminar meth- 
ods will be used. Music, sports and 
occasional excursions are planned to 
provide necessary recreation after 
such a strenuous mental discipline as 
the above program will require. 

The college is under the super- 
vision of a board of directors. The 
treasurer of the Landsorganization, 
Mr. Johansson, is president. Other 
members are Mr. Ekman, president 
of the metal workers industrial 
union; Mr. Sigfrid Hansson, mem- 
ber of the Landsorganization Sekre- 
tariat; Mr. Rickard Sandler of the 
A. B. F., and former Socialist prime 
minister, and Yngve Hugo, the head 
of Brunnsvik. Mr. Hugo will also 
be the administrative head of the 
trade union school. 

The board of directors has ap- 
pointed Mr. Sigfrid Hansson as 
study-leader, student advisor and 
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general educational overseer, in ad- 
dition: to instructor in trade-union 
technic. For such a task, no one is 
better qualified. Mr. Hansson is 
editor of the Landsorganization’s 
journal. For some time, he has been 
a member of the national parlia- 
ment, the Riksdag. For years he 
has given the summer courses in 
trade-unionism at Brunnsvik. He 
travels about the country teaching the 
gospel of trade-unionism in lecture 
courses for A. B. F. He knows his 
country as few know it. He fre- 
quently represents his organization 
abroad. He has won the confidence 
of the younger members in the 
movement through his sympathy and 
understanding of their needs. His 
ready wit makes his lectures as in- 
teresting as his wide knowledge 
makes them instructive. He has 


modestly admitted having converted 
even young communists to his less 
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revolutionary cause. In addition, he 
is the author of a considerable num- 
ber of books, such as the “History 
of the Swedish Trade-Union Move- 
ment,” the “History of the Wood- 
workers Union” and a dozen or 
more monographs on other unions. 
A remark of the late Hjalmar Brant- 
ing perhaps sums up the importance 
of this man to his movement as noth- 
ing else. Someone remarked to 
Branting at a Socialist banquet how 
unfortunate it seemed that a man as 
able as Sigfrid Hansson did not 
push ahead more in his own move- 
ment. “Hm,” said Branting, “Sig. 
is clever, he writes books.” Untiring 
in his efforts on behalf of the new 
school, Mr. Hansson perhaps more 
than any other single person is re- 
sponsible for its establishment. Un- 
der his able guidance, it can not but 
be an effective force in the trade- 
union movement of the future. 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN 


“Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor.” 

This was not said to all, so we are told, 

But to one young man loaded down with gold, 
Who heard Thee, and went sadly through the door. 


Would it were so! 


Of this thing I am sure: 


I must let go the riches that I fold 
Against my breast. Lord, cut them from my hold. 
In surgery alone can be my cure. 


Gold I have none, but what I treasure most, 
That is my wealth: the thing that I must give. 
Easier goes camel through the needle’s eye 
Than rich man into heaven. Be riches lost 
To me for ever that the poor may live, 

Lost lest the rich man empty-handed die. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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of New York 


GEORGE W. NORRIS 
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THE OBSERVER 


A. L. G. 


“We want to make life and living conditions still better, 
more tolerable and more satisfactory. We want to make 
it possible for every worker to receive an income, in return 
for the service he gives to industry and society, that is com- 
mensurate with the requirements of American standards 
and American citizenship, and we want to maintain and 
improve standards so that men and women can live real 
American lives. 

“We want men and women to be able to raise their chil- 
dren decently and to do this, income of all workers, skilled 
and unskilled, must be such as to guarantee them and their 
dependents lives and living of decency and comfort.” 


“The public does not realize the good faith, the good- 
will, the downright intelligence that is bound up in the 
labor agreement. For the employer a good agreement 
with a well-controlled, well-led, well-disciplined union 
means a guarantee of continuous production, uninter- 
rupted by strikes and labor difficulties. It also means the 


promotion of efficiency on the part of his management.” 


“Much of the wreckage of mind and nerve today is due 
to fear, which is induced in no small degree by unemploy- 
ment, by depression, by the sudden realization of people 
capable of working for their living that they have no means 
of support ; that there is no place for them in this vaunted 
modern civilization.” 


“If for no other reason than that it would prevent over- 
production, the hours of labor should be reduced to not 
more than eight per day and not more than five days a 
week.” 


“IT am convinced that concerted action of all elements 
in the community can do much to remedy existing unem- 
ployment and prevent further depression. Action must be 
taken in full knowledge of the actual facts but without 
hysteria or exaggeration. Political stress must play no part 
in a program which to be sound must be both scientific and 
dispassionate.” 


“I wonder if a suffering people, whose forefathers 
fought for liberty, are going to give up the idea of it in 
this day and age, in this civilized day, and are going to 
submit to injunction-made law?” 
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“Those who fear the day when labor will be in control 
should pause and view the fruits of the activity of organ- 
ized labor to date. Those fruits are good, not only for 
the members of the unions but for all labor and for society 
as a whole. This is the real test of true progress and 
organized labor in practice has measured up to this test.” 


“The legality of collective action on the part of em- 
ployes in order to safeguard their proper interests is not to 
be disputed.” 


“In speaking like this I am reminded of a quotation 
from Richard II which reads: ‘ Tis not the bitter clamor 
of two eager tongues, can arbitrate this cause betwixt us 
twain.’ “The bitter clamor of two eager tongues’ can 
inflict more wounds than a blow from a fist or a shot from 
a gun. In the law courts ‘the bitter clamor of two eager 
tongues—and frequently there are more than two— 
creates a feeling of resentment which is never forgotten; 
but in an arbitration everyone can sit and argue dis- 
passionately. So I repeat again, ‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers’ for such is the American Arbitration Association.” 


“With fair treatment, living wages, shorter hours, 
always comes an efficiency that is a distinct asset to any 
business and the community in which it is located. This 
is not a theory, but a fact that is established by experience 
of many years. . . . Of course these conditions are not 
attained instantly or in a short while. It is a process of 
education with the proper spirit of cooperation. Each 
succeeding generation increases the efficiency of its workers 
in a plant and a visit to some union plants would be a 
revelation to the average nonunion proprietor.” 


“The organized labor movement has a distinct interest 
in continuation schools. All through its history, the 
American Federation of Labor has taken a keen and lead- 
ing part in agitation for the extension of education to the 
sons and daughters of the working people. This gave rise 
to the initial campaigns for the public school system itself. 
But not satisfied with participation in the creation of the 
present educational system, Labor went further and used 
its influence to fill the schools with pupils.” 


“It is preposterous for anyone to suppose that industry 
can enjoy the advantages of massed wealth and at the same 
time deny workers the advantage of massed movement. 

“It is equally preposterous to suppose that industry can 
demonstrate the efficiency of organization without con- 
vincing the workers that they should try it.” 





HUMAN ELEMENT OF THE FOURTH 
ESTATE 


E. Paut SANDERS * 


Unemployment 
S— of the principal causes of 


unemployment among journalists 

are new policies, syndicate agen- 
cies, chain papers, freeze-outs and 
consolidations, old age, influx and 
availability of new recruits, produc- 
tion costs, advertising slumps, eco- 
nomic depressions, and even changes 
in the form of government. With 
these and others most American read- 
ers are already familiar. However, 
the Russian Revolution turned many 
newspapers upside down, and when 
the Fascist régime was established in 
Italy at least fifteen were squashed 
within three days, all their employees 
being temporarily or permanently 
thrown out of work. In Germany, 
following the economic depression of 
1923, thousands of journalists found 
themselves without jobs owing to re- 
ductions in the staff of “hundreds of 
periodicals” or by the total disappear- 
ance of many of the less financially 
strong ones. 

Only quite recently (in September, 
1929) a new cause of unemployment 
was added to the list when in Russia, 
in order to effect economy in the con- 
sumption of newsprint paper, several 
orders were promulgated by the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Foreign and 
Domestic Trade. Undoubtedly those 
orders have resulted, by now, in 
reduced wages or unemployment 
to large numbers of journalists in 
that country, inasmuch as they re- 


strict the size of newspapers as to 
margins, weight, pages, headlines, 
cartoons, pictures, slogans and adver- 
tisements, as well as limit street sales 
and, for evening papers, confine their 
total circulation to an indispensable 
minimum within the city of publi- 
cation. 

Although the report of the Inter- 
national Labor Office of the League 
of Nations gives figures for a dozen 
countries the quotable ones are few 
and fragmentary, and they are now 
usually of such antiquity as not to 
represent approximately the present 
situation. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that there is today practically 
no unemployment among the journal- 
ists of Austria. Incidentally, in Swit- 
zerland (despite the “pressure exer- 
cised by the many people who want 
to get into journalism’’) the figures 
are probably still “insignificant,” and 
as the candidates “keep to their own 
profession until a situation becomes 
vacant in a newspaper,” it may safely 
or arbitrarily be presumed that they 
rush the works in a body whenever 
whisperings of a vacancy become 


audible. 


Newer Avenues to Employment 


In Canada, Rumania, Luxemburg, 
Poland, Latvia and Greece there are 
no agencies to deal with the problem 
of unemployed journalists. In the 
other countries methods of finding 
employment are through individual 


* Continued from June, 1930, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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inquiry, the public and private em- 
ployment agencies, the journalists’ or- 
ganizations—which usually circulate 
printed lists of vacancies and the low- 
down on their unemployed members 
—and appointment boards or offices 
of schools of journalism. 

Journalists’ organizations in Ger- 
many maintain special employment 
agencies for their members, and even 
nonmembers; in Sweden, both em- 
ployer and employee come together 
in the joint maintenance of such 
agencies; while in several countries 
efforts are made to keep lists of open- 
ings in other professions. 

The International Labor Office be- 
lieves that the institution of employ- 
ment agencies for journalists in all 
countries on a systematic basis would 
be “of the greatest advantage,” 
would enable the extent of such un- 


employment to be gauged, and would 
tend to counteract the “sense of in- 
security which is weighing heavily on 


journalism.” If well-organized em- 
ployment exchanges for journalists 
were established they would “cer- 
tainly contribute towards reassuring 
the members of the profession.” 


Provident or Insurance Schemes 


The trinity of problems with which 
journalists have been most concerned 
is formed of dismissal, salaries— 
and provident schemes. Undoubtedly 
those problems have given concern to 
American journalists, only an insig- 
nificant fraction of whom, however, 
have organized themselves in such a 
way, for example, as to maintain 
any semblance of mutual-aid funds. 
Not to mention solidarity, favorable 
agreements and other collective ac- 
complishments, it may be asserted 
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that, in partial alleviation of the fear 
of all newspapermen over possibilities 
of a pauperized old age, unemploy- 
ment, illness, invalidity, accident, 
death, failure, et cetera, the journal- 
ists abroad have meade strides far in 
advance of anything achieved in this 
country. Americans have cheap and 
every kind of private insurance, and 
some of the provisions of some of the 
workmen’s compensation acts apply to 
some of them; they sometimes reap 
the beneficence of individual news- 
paper owners who have voluntarily 
instituted certain beneficial schemes, 
and there have been two public- 
spirited gifts to certain indigent mem- 
bers of the profession. It is also prob- 
ably true that the situation of provi- 
dent schemes for the editorial staff 
of various newspapers in some of the 
countries would not compare favor- 
ably with that of the staff of some of 
the papers in this country. The point 
is, however, that reference is had to 
collectives rather than units, rather 
than to isolated cases. 

More or less liberal and varied 
provident institutions for the benefit 
of newspapermen exist in Great Brit- 
ain, Bulgaria, Chile, Italy, Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, Jugoslavia, Austria and 
France. They do not obtain, in any 
form, in Australia or Switzerland, and 
no general provident schemes are 
shown as existent in such countries as 
the United States, Sweden, Brazil, 
Spain, Portugal, Luxemburg, Belgium 
and Rumania, although in every clime 
were found some form of public 
or private assistance (examples: 
philanthropic; mutual; federal or 
state; employer, by compulsion or as 
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a voluntary act) extended to journal- 
ists who were or might become tem- 
porarily or permanently disabled 
owing to sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment, maternity, old age, blindness, 
mental breakdown, and the like. 


Self-Help, Legislative and Employer 
Aid 


In varying degrees journalists 
maintain mutual-aid funds from 
which grants are made to members, 
and even to nonmembers (e. q., Po- 
land), in Austria, Brazil, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Spain and 
Sweden. To these funds direct con- 
tributions are made by hundreds of 
newspaper proprietors in Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France (Paris), 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Lux- 
emburg, Rumania, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Russia. Journalists are cov- 
ered in one or more forms under the 
social insurance laws of Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Jugoslavia and Rus- 
sia. Such laws benefit them only to 
very limited degree in Great Britain, 
Germany, Luxemburg and the United 
States. In the other countries jour- 
nalists are not covered by any type of 
social insurance law. : 

Journalists’ homes or foundations 
exist, in a limited way, in Hungary, 
Sweden and the United States. In the 
former country the Journalists’ Hos- 
pital and Sanitorium Union owns and 
maintains a “rest home”’ near Vise- 
grad, while in the second named the 
Swedish Press Pension Fund (estab- 
lished 1882) is partially maintained 
from the income of a gift “to help jour- 
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nalists in need.” In America a few 
journalists benefit under the will of 
James Gordon Bennett, certain funds 
going to “aged journalists belonging 
to one or two papers in New York. 
The Charles D. Haines Foundation 
may also be mentioned as having set 
up a home for journalists in Florida 
in November, 1925.” But the situ- 
ation here is not so rosy as at first ap- 
peared. The president of the James 
Gordon Bennett Memorial Home 
Association was recently obliged to 
report, with regard to the Bennett 
estate, that “of the income now being 
derived practically all of it goes in 
annuities to James Gordon Bennett’s 
widow, her son, and many of Mr. 
Bennett’s relatives. This leaves only 
a slight margin out of which many of 
the old Herald employees are receiv- 
ing monthly payments.” After get- 
ting off to a good start the Charles 
D. Haines Foundation is today com- 
pletely on the rocks. 

Every journalist in Russia is in- 
sured against sickness, disability, ma- 
ternity, unemployment and death. All 
the cost of the five types of compul- 
sory insurance for Russian journal- 
ists is met by the publishers, although 
—judging from grants already made 
from the funds—the cost to them is 
only 0.2 per cent of the salary of a 
journalist, whereas, in the case of in- 
dustrial workers, it is 5 per cent. 
Publishers in Switzerland make an- 
nual payments of from 250 to 500 
gold francs as their contribution to- 
ward paying premiums on endow- 
ment or life insurance policies which 
are taken out by the members of their 
permanent staff. 

In Brazil, with no general provi- 
dent scheme, the organized groups of 
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journalists, and “some of the big 
papers,” have created funds from 
which benefits are paid in case of ill- 
ness, accident, unemployment and 
death. About 20 per cent of the 
newspapermen there are not mem- 
bers of such funds, and because wages 
are low and contributions small, 
weekly benefits are “inconsiderable.” 
On the other hand, Austrian journal- 
ists enjoy ‘‘a comprehensive insurance 
scheme which is perhaps without 
equal in the profession.” There the 
old-age pension, invalidity and other 
social insurance laws are so liberal as 
even to include grants to journalists’ 
wives who are confined. 

Italian journalists are guaranteed 
a capital sum of 75,000 lire in event 
of permanent disability, and 25 lire 
daily if totally disabled. An Italian 
law further directs that the proceeds 


of a duty of 20 centesimi on all re- 
ceipts from subscriptions to, or ad- 
vertisements in any of the periodi- 
cals there, be turned over to the Na- 
tional Provident Institute of Italian 
Journalists, which institute also bene- 


fits by ‘‘10 per cent of the duty levied 
on railway tickets delivered at special 
rates on the occasion of big artistic, 
sporting or other events.” One of 
the French mutual-aid funds (unem- 
ployment) is maintained by specially 
authorized lotteries. 

In Jugoslavia the Journalists’ Pen- 
sion Fund, which operates under the 
Ministry of Social Welfare, is main- 
tained by the government, the em- 
ployer, the employee, the Association 
of Jugoslav Journalists, philanthropic 
individuals or organizations, and the 
proceeds of events run off in its favor, 
although none of its capital may be 
used before 1932. Among other pay- 
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ments under Czechoslovak legislation 
is one of a funeral grant equal to 
thirty times the daily wage of a de- 
ceased journalist, while in that coun- 
try also a proposed bill calls for re- 
tirement pensions up to 42,000 
crowns annually for every newspaper- 
man of thirty-five years’ standing or 
who has reached the age of sixty. 

For many years the newspapermen 
of Hungary have had mutual-aid 
funds, but these certainly suffered 
disastrously at the fall of the crown. 
The report states, in part: 


“The Air Fund of the Association 
of Journalists [of Hungary], whose 
capital before the war amounted to 
340,000 gold crowns [$68,884], with 
an annual expenditure of about 20,- 
000 gold crowns, was almost annihi- 
lated’ by the fall of the crown. . . 
The Journalists’ Old-Age Pension 
Fund was founded in 1881. In 1914 
it comprised 301 members and its 
capital amounted to 3,600,000 gold 
crowns [$729,360]. At that time it 
paid monthly pensions of 200 crowns 
to thirty-five of its members, of 150 
crowns to twenty-seven journalists’ 
widows, and of 50 crowns to eleven 
orphans. . . . In 1924 it was in pos- 
session of only 5,200,000 paper 
crowns [$1,040]. . . . Although its 
membership rose again to 287, the 
fund could only pay insignificant pen- 
sions, hardly exceeding 6,500 paper 
crowns a month. Orphans were in 
receipt of 100 crowns a month. To 
rescue their aged colleagues from dis- 
tress, journalists in employment re- 
mitted to the fund 1 per cent of their 
pay, and this contribution served to 
increase the pensions to a slight ex- 
tent.” 


While the report, of which the pre- 


ceding has been an attempt at sum- 
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marization and analysis, does not so 
state, it is known that down in Chile 
they have a law, passed in 1925, under 
which all journalists are considered as 
being public servants. Every Chilean 
newspaper is required to make pro- 
visions for the care and protection of 
its employees. Five per cent of the 


monthly salary of each journalist 
there is deducted and this, together 
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with compulsory contributions from 
the publisher, is added to a General 
Fund out of which various types of 
insurance benefits are drawn, the prin- 
cipal one being that of retirement. 
When the Chilean journalist has 
served a round 25 years on a given 
sheet, he retires at the average salary 
he received during his last two years 
of service. 


TWO SISTERS 


Having seen so often your heads over a book 

Bent close, bronze darkness next to honey-brown, 
Having heard you argue together and laugh to look 
At the final page, unable to agree 

Since the same word has a different color for each, 
(Then you would fling the book down, 

Tired out with words and what their sense might be) 
I wonder sometimes how you can talk at all, 

With temperament between you like a wall. 


I think of us all three 


Where the sea burned along an island beach. 
You would quarrel like two birds 
About the purple water, the green, the blue, 


Those iridescent words 
Changing 


hovering how far short of speech! 


And I would borrow a color from each of you 
And lay its feathers against the peacock sea. 


Grace HAZArp CONKLING. 
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A Yearly Wage 


HE need for a yearly wage 
T stises from the fact that men, 
women and children must eat 
and drink, wear clothes and live in 
houses for 365 days a year. They 
can not do this for nothing. 
Royal Meeker, formerly U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
makes a very clear statement: 


“An employer who would depend 
upon philanthropists and the taxpay- 
ers to repair his broken machines and 
maintain his plant and equipment 
would be regarded as a very poor 
business man. Yet most employers 
take it for granted that the workers 
they turn off in times of depression 
will be fed, clothed, warmed and 
sheltered somehow, either at private 
or public expense, until they may need 
them again when business revives. 
Without realizing it, such employers 
are industrial parasites.” 


Records of different industries 
show however that employers habitu- 
ally do count on someone else to feed, 
clothe and shelter their employees in 
off seasons as well as in depressions. 
Usually it is the workers who bear 
the brunt of dull seasons by lowered 
standards of living. 

In the automobile industry in 1929, 
475,000 workers were employed for 
six months of the year; 70,000 of 
them were laid off for three months 
and 150,000, or more than one of 
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every four, were out of work for two 
months. Nearly 100,000 of them are 
still unemployed. How do employ- 
ers expect these men and women to 
live? If this industry needs them 
for at least six months, they can not 
depend on any other industry for 
their living. 

In clothing factories 155,000 
workers were needed for six months 
of the year (1929) ; but the industry 
laid off 4,000 of them for five 
months, and 11,000 for 3 months. In 
cotton textiles the story is similar: 
431,000 employed for 6 months 
(1929) ; 13,000 of them laid off for 
4 months and 21,000 for 2 months. 
And these figures do not tell the 
whole story, for there are thousands 
more whose income is seriously cut 
and living standards lowered by part- 
time work. 

These industries illustrate the situ- 
ation in other lines of seasonal work. 
In building, for instance, some 700,- 
000 of the 1,700,000 who depend on 
building for a living were unemployed 
at least three months this spring and 
most of them were out four months. 

Governor Roosevelt’s committee 
on stabilization of industry recom- 
mends that: 


“Steady work the year round be 
incorporated in business men’s think- 
ing so that it may assume major im- 
portance in the employer's daily plan- 
ning and actions.” 
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When employers pay yearly wages 
they will find ways to keep wage- 
earners at work. 

When workers are unemployed the 
whole community pays for the loss. 
Merchants make fewer sales; banks 
take in less in savings accounts; doc- 
tors and nurses find calls scarce. Note 
what a Chicago doctor says of the 
unemployment this spring: 


Who Pays for 


charity organizations and public 

funds in 79 cities gave out $16,- 
859,800 in payments to those who 
had not even the barest requirements 
of food and shelter. Some 275,000 
families received this relief. 

Unemployment was the immediate 
cause which brought many of these 
families to charity, in other cases it 
was sickness or another emergency. 
But underlying these emergencies was 
the fact that income had not been 
enough to lay aside savings, and in 
very many cases not even enough to 
meet daily needs. 

It is not easy to ask for charity. 
No self-respecting family wants to 
give up the struggle, no matter how 
hard it may be. American wage- 
earners face their need with courage, 
self-reliance, fortitude. Mothers and 
children go to work, boarders are 
taken in, family possessions are sold, 
debts are run up at the grocer’s, every 
resource is called upon to make ends 
meet. The figures given above repre- 
sent defeat for thousands of families 
this winter. 

The bitter fact about this story is 
that in very many cases defeat was 


I: THE first four months this year, 
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“For a time many peopie just 
wouldn’t call a doctor. They lay sick 
and what business we had consisted 
mostly of setting fractures for noth- 
ing. The money we got from our 
paying patients we often had to turn 
right over to the needy cases. At 
present there are, however, some 
slight signs of a turn. Generally there 
seems to be less unemployment among 
the people I know.” 


Low Wages? 


not necessary. A little higher wage 
payments by employers, a little 
greater effort to keep men at work, 
and thousands of these families could 
have tided over without charity. 

Someone has to pay for low wages 
and unemployment. The financial 
cost seems insignificant compared to 
the human cost. But grocers bills 
and rent must be paid and in the cases 
above the bills were met by citizens’ 
taxes, donations from individuals and 
contributions from corporations. 

Donations to charity from corpo- 
rations have been increasing in recent 
years. 

A study of 129 communities in 
1929* shows that corporations pay 
nearly one-quarter of all the funds 
raised by community chests for their 
welfare work. Manufacturing con- 
cerns made the largest contribution; 
chain stores, retail and wholesale 
merchants, banks and public utilities 
also helped. In all, $12,955,000 was 
given by these corporations or 22 per 
cent of the total raised; 33,977 con- 
tributions came from them. 

While these gifts are commendable 
because they show a willingness on 


2 National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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the part of corporations to share in 
the responsibilities of their commu- 
nity, there is also another side to this 
problem. The public does not realize 
how often low wages are the cause of 
appeals for charity. How many of 
the corporations which make gifts to 
community chests see to it that every- 
one of their wage-earners is receiving 
a living wage? Low wages can not 


be compensated by contributions to 


charity. 
Many a family that has struggled 


valiantly to make ends meet and give 
their children a fair start in life, has 
had to give up merely because wages 
were too low or unemployment cut off 
income. And many who have once 
given up never again have the cour- 
age to struggle for an independent 
living. They take the easy way and 
become dependents. 

Citizens, corporations, generous in- 
dividuals pay the financial cost of low 
wages by giving to charity. But the 
human cost can not be measured. 


Where Income Falls Short 


HEN your income will not 

meet daily needs, one of 

two things must happen: 
Either you must borrow money or 
your wife or children must go to 
work, 

Because wage-earners and low- 
salaried employees so often need 
money to meet emergencies, business 
firms have started the policy of mak- 
ing loans to their employees. A re- 
cent study, covering 182 companies in 
New York shows some interesting 
facts.’ 

The companies studied covered a 
wide range of business: From mak- 
ers of automobiles to clothing fac- 
tories, from department stores to 
wholesale houses and commission 
merchants, from lawyers’ offices to 
insurance companies, building con- 
tractors, gas and light, railways, 
printers, exporters and many others. 
The total amount that 141 companies 
had loaned over a two-year period 
was probably $2,000,000 or more. 


* Study by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. 


The smallest loan was $3, the largest 
$10,000. Most loans were for less 
than $500. 

Why did wage and salaried work- 
ers need to borrow money? Here 
are a few of the reasons: 


1. Accidents, illness, death, to pre- 
vent mortgage foreclosure, to clear 
debts. 

2. To buy radio, automobiles, 
homes, education, securities and for 
vacations. 

3. For relief against garnishment 
proceedings, to buy clothing, fuel, 
furniture, to pay taxes, insurance, and 
for marriage expenses. 


These are revealing facts. The 
reasons show not only that income 
falls short in serious emergencies, but 
that in many cases the normal ex- 
penses of a good living had to be met 
by borrowing money, as in group 3. 
Perhaps the most significant thing is 
that improvements in living stand- 
ards so often had to be financed with 
borrowed money. 
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Only 108 companies kept records 
of the number borrowing, but their 
records showed that 7,533 had to ask 
for loans. It was fortunate for these 
employees that the company had ar- 
ranged to loan them money; but in 
many cases the loan might have been 
avoided if income had been adequate. 

Another study shows why married 
women go to work. This time the 
study was made by the Y. W. C. A. 
and covered 519 women in 66 widely 
scattered communities. Here are 
their reasons :' 

Nearly half (232) did not have 
enough income to provide necessities ; 
196, over one-third, had debts to pay. 
Over one-third (197) had to take a 
father’s place because their husbands 
were unemployed, ill, separated or 
not living. 

Many worked because they wanted 
a higher standard of living; 203, to 


* Many of the women gave several reasons, so 
are counted more than once. 
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save money; 201, to educate children; 
144, to provide “extras.” 

Most of these women were moth- 
ers of families; 325 had children, 20 
had five or more. How did their 
children get along without them at 
home? Nearly two-thirds (322) of 
the women did all their own house- 
work; 140 others had a child to help 
or someone else living with the fam- 
ily, but even these had the double 
task of work in the daytime and 
housekeeping at night. Half the 
women earned $16 a week or less; 
228 earned $15 or less. 

It is significant that there are so 
many cases where income actually 
does not provide for the necessaries 
of living; striking, too, that when 
wage-earners want to educate their 
children, have a better home, buy a 
little better furniture, or other 
things so many must either borrow 
money or send their wives to work. 


This Is America 


Piffing talkers would turn back the calendar to the nineties and 


destroy the economic progress of thirty years. 
Vicious rumors spread for selfish purposes; flippant predictions of 


a five-year slump in business; wholesale demands for the cutting of 
wages are unworthy of American intelligence. 

Credit is super-abundant. Business is no worse than three months 
ago. Twelve months of declining volume is behind us. Many adjust- 
ments have been all but completed. Engineering and marketing brains 
are as fertile as ever. 

Problems there have always been. To proclaim their insur- 
mountability is childish—Wall Street Journal, June 19, 1930. 





UNEMPLOYMENT NO BETTER 


In contrast to other years, June 
this year has brought no improvement 
in the unemployment situation. Over 
twice as many are out of work as in 
June last year, according to reports 
from trade unions in 24 cities. Twen- 
ty percent of the membership were 
still unemployed in the first weeks of 
June. This is the same figure as for 


May, showing no improvement. 
Although five months have passed 
since the first of the year, as many 
are still out of work as in January, 
and many of them have probably been 


without work the full five months. 
By June last year, two-fifths (40 per 
cent) of those unemployed in Janu- 
ary had gone back to work; and 
after the crisis of 1928, 39 percent 
of those out of work in January had 
found employment by June. 

The situation in the building trades 
is very serious. Preliminary figures 
for June show no improvement since 
last month, and 37 percent are still 
unemployed, or one in every three. 
This is only a 3 percent improvement 
since January; after the crisis of 


I, Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per cent of Union Members Unemployed 


All 

Year Month 
1928 January 18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
11 
12 
9 
10 
9 
10 
13 
15 
15 
14 
12 
il 
9 
9 
9 
10 
11 
12 
16 
20 
22 
21 
21 
20 
20 


Trades 


Metal 
Trades 
18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 

9 


All Other 
Trades 


Building Printing 
Trades Trades 
36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
24 
19 
22 
18 
21 
23 
30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
32 
38 
43 
41 
40 
378 
37 
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10 
12 
13 
13 
12 
13 
13 
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— 
— 
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1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST. 
* Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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1928, the improvement from Janu- 
ary to June was 14 times as great. 
In metal industries and in printing, 
unemployment is increasing. It has 
never happened before since we have 
kept records that unemployment in- 
creased in June. In printing, 7 percent 
are out of work, or over twice as many 
as in June last year; in metal indus- 
tries, 21 percent, over four times as 
many as last year. In both these 
trades, more are actually out of work 
than in January. 

While the situation for the coun- 
try as a whole shows no improvement, 
the report for individual cities is much 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


worse than last month. In May, un- 
employment increased in only three 
cities, but in June eleven cities have 
more out of work. While fifteen 
cities showed an improvement in May, 
in June only six show a better situa- 
tion. This is very discouraging. 
Boston, which has been suffering 
especially through the spring months, 
has made no progress in finding work 
for its unemployed; in Philadelphia 
and in Paterson, N. J., the situation 
is also very serious. Nine cities have 
20 percent or more still out of work, 
and only six have reduced unemploy- 
ment even to 13 percent. 


II. Unemployment by Cities’ 


Percent of Union Members Unemployed in Identical Unions 


All Trades 
May 
1930 

11 9 
15 17 
16 18 
28 28 
21 18 
23 23 
20 19 
18 22 
19 19 
23 24 
23 22 
21 22 
12 14 
15 14 
21 20 
11 17 
24 29 
27 27 
14 14 
11 12 
12 12 
12 13 
11 12 
10 10 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, IIIs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Jersey City, N. J 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Milwaukee, Wisc 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y 
Omaha, Nebr 
Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif 
St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C 
* Reports from identical unions. 


June 
1930 


All Other Trades 
May June 


Building Trades 
May June 
1930 1930 1930 1930 
34 27 6 6 
29 31 6 8 
34 34 8 10 
47 49 12 11 
33 27 16 15 
51 48 10 11 
41 40 10 9 
27 34 10 11 
25 30 17 16 
47 47 13 13 
36 35 18 17 
41 40 16 17 
31 38 6 6 
29 26 8 8 
33 28 16 17 
31 31 6 13 
36 38 15 21 
35 37 25 24 
32 28 7 
43 51 4 
30 30 11 
30 30 7 
25 25 6 
29 28 3 





An Aupit or America, by Edward Eyre 
Hunt. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1930, 203 pp. Price $2. 
Reviewed by Mollie Ray Carroll. 

In 1921 the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment presented its epoch-making 
report on “Waste in Industry.” In 1929 
a survey of “Recent Economic Changes” 
covering the period from 1922 to 1927 was 
put forth by the Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes of that same President’s 
Conference on Unemployment. The work 
of the committee was begun with Mr. 
Hoover as chairman. Later he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Arch W. Shaw. The com- 
mittee comprised a brilliant group, includ- 
ing Mr. William Green, Mr. Julius Klein, 
Dr. Max Mason, then president of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Daniel Wil- 
lard, Mr. Owen D. Young and others. 
Assisting the committee were such experts 
as Professor Gay of Harvard, Dr. Nourse 
of the Institute of Economics, Mr. Henry 
S. Dennison, and Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Mr. Edward Eyre Hunt acted as 
able secretary of the committee and has 
rendered the further great service of sum- 
marizing and interpreting the findings in 
a form for the intelligent reading public 
that does not want to dig through the two- 
volume report. Mr. Hunt’s book is a 
veritable mine of information. 

The committee’s report, summarized in 
a brief sentence, was that the period was 
one of spotty prosperity. Ample evidence 
of the fact is given in this summary volume. 
The significant features of our present eco- 
nomic conditions were found to be unrivaled 
natural resources, relative scarcity of labor 
and consequent high wages, labor-supple- 
menting machinery and the phenomenal 


utilization of power, a huge domestic mar- 
ket unhampered by tariff or language bar- 
riers and allowing ‘mass consumption’”’ to 
stimulate mass production, scientific man- 
agement in industry and commerce, im- 
proved industrial relations including recog- 
nition of mutuality of interests between em- 
ployers and workers and social responsi- 
bility in business, open discussion of its 
problems by management, optimistic energy 
and social mobility. 

Most of these conditions have character- 
ized earlier periods of prosperity in the 
United States, but the differences appear in 
the unprecedented use of power, general 
increase in wealth, rise in real wages, wide 
diffusion of investments, increase in the 
professional spirit in business, development 
of trade associations, wider influence of re- 
search and of professional education and 
open mindedness of the public and the state 
toward the growing power of business. 

The brief years under consideration saw 
a veritable revolution in the consumption 
of goods. Our expenditures for education, 
libraries, conservation of health, charity 
and recreation increased greatly. Our food 
habits changed markedly. Consumption of 
relatively cheaper cereals and of meats de- 
clined and that of dairy products, vege- 
tables and fruits rose. Increase in the use 
of automobiles and of electricity was phe- 
nomenal. We built enough houses to allow 
much greater floor area per person than we 
had in 1916. We achieved a telephone to 
every 2.5 residences and installed bath tubs 
at the rate of 1,100,000 a year. The 
farmer’s standard of living did_not increase 
proportionately. 

In this period there was great increase 
in the physical volume of production and 
in the productivity of labor. The number 
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of workers employed in manufacture de- 
creased. Research and the elimination of 
waste caused marked savings in production. 
Mergers were evident in chain stores and 
in banking. Around $7,000,000,000 a year 
went into construction, often considered the 
balance wheel of industry. Road building 
proceeded apace. Railway freight traffic 
increased slightly; but passenger traffic 
suffered from the competition of the private 
automobile and the postwar increased ef- 
ficiency in railroading came none too soon. 
The shipping industry suffered from a sur- 
plus of tonnage, though not so great in 1927 
as in 1923. Marketing experienced great 
changes. The radio, airplane, automobile, 
electricity, furs, and artificial silk suddenly 
became popular. Hand-to-mouth buying 
characterized certain lines of goods. Trad- 
ing areas changed with the growing use of 
the automobile and the spread of the rural 
free delivery. Installment selling was prev- 
alent. 

Changes in wage rates were hard to esti- 
mate because of inadequacy of data, but 
there was an almost steady rise in wages in 
the building trades. Union hourly wage 
rates advanced steadily from 1922 to 1927, 
but those in bituminous coal were lower 
in 1929 than in 1927. The annual rate 
of change between 1922 and 1927, however, 
in percentages, was as follows: 


Per cent 
Primary production._......----- + 2.5 
Production of manufactured goods._ + 4.0 
Ton-miles of freight carried_____- + 4.0 
Employment in factories...._._~- — 0.7 
BP IIIS sisterricctsnisiasonncoanenesaiisinnns + 1.7 
Per-capita earnings, factory em- 
al ctaacisinlitilte + 2.4 
Wholesale prices, all commodities... — 0.1 


Prices of commodities at the farm.. + 1.1 
Wholesale prices, nonagricultural 
Ea ae eS —1.8 
Profits, industrial corporations 
SC +9.0 
Dividend payments, industrial and 
miscellaneous corporations. __~-~- + 6.8 
Prices, industrial stocks_....----- + 14.1 
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This shows that earnings of factory em- 
ployees did not increase with anything like 
the rapidity of profits, dividend payments or 
prices of industrial stocks. Hours per week 
on the average were reduced from 55 to 50. 
Among union workers it was four hours less 
than in 1914, except in industries already 
on the 44-hour week at that time. During 
this period two depressions occurred, in 
1924 and in 1927. The volume of unem- 
ployment was greater in the earlier year, 
although it created less discussion. Through- 
out the period a large amount of unem- 
ployment persisted, even in good years. 

Other significant factors in our economic 
life are presented in the book. They in- 
clude the new methods of management, 
difficulties of the farmer in readjusting to 
the industrialization of agriculture, declin- 
ing wholesale prices, the gold in our banks, 
the effect of the Federal Reserve System in 
stabilizing the money market and influenc- 
ing the business cycle, our foreign trade, 
the distribution of our national income, the 
effects of science upon economic change, the 
disastrous effects of the war upon our per- 
capita income, the readjustments required 
of workers and of industry by technical 
changes in production and the fact that the 
entire five years have been characterized 
by enormous speeding up of activity rather 
than by actual change. 

The report upon which the book is based 
appeared before the stock-market crash of 
last November. Nevertheless the commit- 
tee cautioned the necessity of consciously 
accepting the principle of equilibrium. To 
this end it stressed the need of sound ijeader- 
ship, conservation of national resources, 
care not to divert money from production 
to speculation, balance between consump- 
tion and production, increasing skill and 
scientific data. The author wisely closes 
with this admonition. ‘The book, in read- 
able form, presents an enormous array of 
material in which we are all interested. It 
could well serve as the basis for next win- 
ter’s discussions in workers education 


classes. 
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THE LABOR BANKING MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tue Lasor BANKING MOVEMENT IN THE 
Untrep States, by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions, Princeton Uni- 
versity. Princeton University Press, 
1929. Pp. 376. Price $2.50. Reviewed 
by Harry Weiss, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

It was on May 15, 1920, with the open- 
ing of the Mount Vernon Savings Bank, 
that labor banking actually got under way 
in this country. In six years the number 
of banks had grown to 36, but by the mid- 
dle of 1929 this number had been reduced 
to 22, with a likelihood that several others 
would soon cease functioning as labor insti- 
tutions. As stated by the authors of this 
Princeton Industrial Relations study, “labor 
banking has passed through a cycle of 
growth and decline. After ten years of ex- 
perience, the elements of success and failure 
can be sifted and weighed.” 

Unlike other aspects of American trade- 
unionism, labor banking owes very little to 
European influences; due partly to the ma- 
terial conditions of the American workers 


and partly to the heritage of individualism 
which militated against successful class co- 


operation. Peculiarly perhaps, it was the 
accumulation of large treasuries during the 
war period prosperity of the trade unions, 
that laid the basis for the labor banking 
movement. This factor, together with the 
widespread suspicion that financial and 
banking interests were supporting the open- 
shop drive of the postwar years, proved 
most powerful in obtaining support for pro- 
posed labor banks. 

The leading spirit in this early movement 
was the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers and particularly its ambitious chief, 
Warren S. Stone. Of considerable influ- 
ence, too, were social thinking intellectuals 
such as Frederick C. Howe and W. F. Mc- 
Caleb who spent considerable time before 
trade-union groups in putting across the 
idea of labor banking. McCaleb, who had 
some experience in banking, became the 
first manager of the Cleveland Bank. 

National unions, locals, city centrals, and 
simply individuals who were often domi- 
nated by outside promoters, were respon- 
sible for the organization of the various 
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banks. In more than half of the banks pro- 
moted from 1920 to 1926, a national union 
was the leader. Some fifteen labor banks 
were sponsored by local labor groups with 
more or less support from the trade unions 
of the community. A final group included 
those initiated by promoters interested more 
in the profits of promotion than in the suc- 
cess of the banks to the labor movement. 
There were at least five banks in this group. 

The methods followed in organizing 
labor banks varied widely, but a number of 
aspects were common to the procedure in 
most enterprises. Committees of inter- 
ested leaders, meetings, consultation with 
friendly bankers and economists, and mass 
meetings to obtain popular support were 
generally found necessary. Promoters were 
more self-sufficient in organizing banks and 
centered their attention about the sale of 
stock. In one instance, they were so much 
interested in the lucrative part of the task 
of starting the bank that it was xecessary 
for the labor representatives to call a halt. 
Another common circumstance to the or- 
ganization of most labor banks was delay, 
and only those banks most vigorously sup- 
ported were brought into existence in less 
than a year. 

Keeping in mind the unstable character 
of the promoting groups, it was only to be 
expected that a number of the banks would 
last but a short while. Valuable lessons for 
the labor movement are contained in the 
stories of the seventeen banks that were 
forced to close their doors or were taken 
over by nonlabor institutions. The circum- 
stances bringing about the termination of 
these labor banks are so complex that any 
sort of classification is impossible. The 
more important causes operating to close 
some of the banks at the very beginning of 
their existence were found to be a lack of 
sufficient labor and community support, im- 
pairment of resources by unwise expendi- 
tures in buildings and the sale of stock, 
the activity of profit-seeking type of pro- 
moters, and ignorant and inefficient leader- 
ship in general. 

Probably the most important factor in 
ruining a number of the banks after they 
had gotten fairly started was the lack of 
technical information of trade-union lead- 
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ers who insisted on dominating the banks 
over which they maintained control. It is 
hardly necessary to point out the example 
of Stone in this connection. That catastro- 
phic incident of the labor banking move- 
ment will remain the classic example of 
what poor bankers trade-union leaders can 
be. There are few phases of unsound bank- 
ing which were not practiced by Stone in 
his majestic effort to attain unknown 
heights for his union in the banking field. 
It is only by a sufficient realization of these 
dangers in labor banking that this form of 
labor enterprise can possibly be made to 
succeed. 

The greater part of the book is taken up 
with a study of labor banks as going in- 
stitutions. The general conclusion appears 
to be that no matter how different the in- 
tentions of the founders may be, forces are 
at work which make labor banks much like 
other banking institutions. The national 
and state banking laws and the rules of the 
banking departments so mold banking prac- 
tice as to leave but little room for the ex- 
perimentation so highly advocated by ex- 
ponents of labor banking. About the only 
outstanding features to distinguish labor 
banks are: First, the fact that they are 
owned or controlled by trade unions; and, 
secondly, the inauguration of certain coop- 
erative features, such as the limitation of 
the size of dividends to stockholders in 
order to pay dividends to savings depositors. 
These cooperative features have been over- 
evaluated despite the fact that by the begin- 
ning of 1929 but three banks had managed 
to pay dividends to depositors. Several 
other features inaugurated by a few of the 
successful banks, such as the development of 
a small loan business, have some possibility 
of future development. 

The volume contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of the policies and problems that 
had to be met and solved by means not 
usual to the administration of old-line 
banks. Among these, the problem of selec- 
tion of personnel stands out as the most 
important and the most difficult. Efforts 
to select trade-union representatives for the 
key positions have been found to conflict 
with the need for experienced bankers. 
Questions of location and equipment, of the 
desirability of encouraging commercial de- 
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posits, of the need for paying high divi- 
dends in order to maintain labor support, 
have been found to be peculiarly dangerous 
for labor institutions. In general they have 
been solved by efforts to follow as closeiy as 
possible the policies of nonlabor banks. 

In attempting to evaluate the success or 
failure of the labor banking movement as a 
whole, one should begin by considering the 
underlying motives and purposes for which 
they were formed and then see to what ex- 
tent these have been achieved. This study 
has found the underlying purposes to have 
been fivefold: First, the purpose of busi- 
ness profits; second, the purpose of protect- 
ing the labor movement from the open-shop 
drive, especially active after the war; third, 
the more aggressive purpose of advancing 
the labor movement through control over 
a number of industries; fourth, the purpose 
of being an aid to the cooperative move- 
ment; and, lastly, a more subtle and unde- 
finable purpose into which are grouped vari- 
ous psychological factors, such as the spirit 
of ambition among trade-union leaders. 

.The study concludes that “If all the 
financial profits and losses accruing to labor 
organizations and their members could be 
computed and a net figure stated, probably 
little, if any, net return could be shown.” 
Even if we disregard the losses due to 
failures and impairments, the average yield 
from all the banks would be much less 
than could have been secured on a savings 
account. 

The conclusion is equally depressing in 
regard to the defensive purpose. The au- 
thors do point out that in the early years, 
at least, the very existence of labor banks 
was a threat to open-shop bankers. Yet 
the conclusion is that the labor movement 
“has probably been injured far more 
through the various failures in labor bank- 
ing than through all the machinations of 
anti-union bankers.” 

The advancement of labor's interests 
through labor banking, by loans to unions 
on strike or by refusal to render any finan- 
cial service to anti-union employers, has 
been conceded even by labor officials as pos- 
sible in but rare instances. Though tried 
somewhat successfully in a few instances, 
the possibilities of this practice have proven 
as good as generally expected. 





THE AMERICAN WAY TO PROSPERITY 


The use of labor banks as an aid to co- 
operative enterprises seems somewhat prom- 
ising. Some have been especially useful in 
this respect and have been of considerable 
help to the cooperative movement. Yet 
even here, the individualism of American 
labor has worked against any considerable 
experimentation along these lines. 

And finally a marked success in advance- 
ment of prestige has been found to have 
been offset by the disclosures of inefficiency 
and failure which have taken place, and the 
net contribution along this last line must 
be considered negligible. 

All in all, this study of labor banking 
paints a depressing picture of the efforts of 
labor in the banking field. Streaking 
through, however, may be seen a few bright 
spots. It is encouraging to note also, that 
though the total number of banks has di- 
minished considerably, the total resources 
of the remaining banks have been con- 
stantly increasing and in 1929 were well 
over 120 million dollars. 

Whether the authors of this Princeton 
study would argue against any further ef- 
forts in labor banking is doubtful, for there 
is a hesitation at drawing any definite con- 
clusions. The volume closes with a warn- 
ing that “without the most painstaking ex- 
amination of the past, the revival of the 
movement of the post war years would be 
dangerous and inexcusable.” This book 
may prove disappointing to some because of 
this cautiousness in drawing definite con- 
clusions as to the advisibility of labor bank- 
ing. But those interested in gaining infor- 
mation about the past history of labor bank- 
ing will find this a most useful study. It 
is mainly as a storehouse of information on 
labor banking that this study fulfills a use- 
ful function. 


Tue AMERICAN Way TO ProspeERITY, by 
Gifford K. Simonds and John G. Thomp- 
son. A. W. Shaw, 1928, pp. XLL, 243. 
Reviewed by Domenico Gagliardo, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

Many books have been written about 


American prosperity. Our foreign visitors 
especially have been interested in our eco- 
nomic well-being, and have suggested many 
explanations of our wealth and leisure. 
Among these, the following stand out: Our 
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tremendous and easily accessible natural re- 
sources; the relative scarcity of labor; the 
widespread use of efficient, automatic ma- 
chinery; our enormous and homogeneous 
domestic market ; efficient and open-minded 
management ; our optimistic energy ; and the 
friendly working spirit existing between 
labor and capital. 

This book, ““The American Way to Pros- 
perity,” was written by two Americans, both 
closely connected with the management of 
a successful and enlightened business or- 
ganization, with the express purpose of ex- 
plaining how, in their opinion, American 
prosperity has been achieved. The evidence 
of prosperity they find abundant and pres- 
ent, in twenty-four charts, data taken from 
our most authentic statistical resources, 
which show graphically such trends as pro- 
duction, construction contracts, car loadings, 
electric energy used, sales, prices, wages, 
business failures, and patents. 

The core of the book, the central theme 
which runs through every chapter and every 
page is this: That welfare depends upon 
the reduction of labor-hour costs. In the 
authors’ words: “General prosperity and 
the standard of living will be advanced as 
production costs in human labor-hours are 
decreased. As general prosperity increases, 
industrial prosperity increases. This is the 
basic, fundamental reason, both from the 
point of view of general welfare and from 
that of individual industrial welfare, for re- 
ducing production costs and for reducing 
costs of distribution. . . .” In measuring 
reductions, the labor-hour taken as the unit 
is that of unskilled labor, adjustments being 
required where skilled labor is involved. 
But the authors do not have in mind wage 
reductions. Rather they are of the opinion 
that this process makes for higher wages 
and lower prices—‘“the American secret.” 

Reduction in labor-hours has come about, 
they find, by the elimination of waste in 
production and distribution, including much 
purely competitive advertising; simplifica- 
tion and standardization of products; im- 
proved machinery and processes; and the 
full understanding and cooperation of labor. 
These have been made possible by the de- 
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velopment and utilization of research, busi- 
ness forecasting, budgeting, and improved 
organization. 

An entire chapter is devoted to personnel. 
The Authors’ conception of the labor, or 
personnel, problem is expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: “Many if not most of the 
difficult problems relating to personnel and 
the morale of the working force would be 
easily solved or would never arise if every 
wage-earner and every receiver of a salary 
in the organization were satisfied that he 
was being adequately and fairly paid for 
his contribution to the success of the or- 
ganization, and that, as he continued to 
serve, opportunities would be open for pro- 
motion with greater earnings if he fitted 
himself for them, and that he was given a 
chance to fit for them and secure them.” 

The concluding chapter is on social con- 
trol of business. The authors believe that 
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social control is desirable when “‘it reduces 
cost on the books of social accounting or on 
the books of production expenses.” Re- 
duced costs can be best achieved, however, 
by business management on its own initia- 
tive. Pressure on business by government 
is likely in the long run to increase costs. 
To guard against this, it is the duty of busi- 
ness men to educate the public in regard to 
business and economics, beginning with 
their own employees and customers, then 
reaching the public through high schools, 
colleges and universities. 

The book is well written. The authors 
draw freely upon their own experiences with 
the Simonds Saw and Steel Company. Their 
work will no doubt prove of much value to 
many business executives. And ‘the gen- 
eral reader will find here a good exposition 
of some of the advanced practices in Ameri- 
can industry. 


WITCH GIRL 


Solitary she would laugh like nobody’s daughter 
Lost in dim eternities of fern, 

Sharing the laughter of the brown brook water, 
Nobody’s love with nothing at all to learn. 

For life had always been an Indian giver, 

She told the trees. Finding them taciturn, 

She told the fire instead. They made her shiver. 

It was the business of fire to burn. 

Juniper twigs she found to make it heed her, 

And feathery hemlock-rubbish bleached and dried. 
She brought it blue wax berries from the cedar, 

And peat-like humus from the mountain-side. 
Daylong she searched for fuels whose strange meaning 
The fire would translate in undertones, 

And when the coals were ripe and no flame leaning, 
She cooked her supper on three blackened stones. 

And what she ate would be a commentary 

On her far wandering, as like as not: 
Pungent-fleshed roots and wild fruit she would carry 
To stew with mushrooms in her iron pot. 

And when the darkness pounced from overhead 

To quench her, she refused to be a ghost 

Wavering before it, vague and little and lost: 

She hated the cold arrogance of the dead, 

Their soundless faces, and a legend herself, almost, 
A little outside life from her first breath, 

She clutched at living. Every word she said 

Was chosen to offend eavesdropping death. 


Grace Hazarp ConkKLING. 
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Textile Workers Increase Membership 


where we have started an organ- 

izing campaign, we have met 
with splendid success,” writes Horace 
A. Riviere, organizer for the Textile 
Workers. ‘First, we have doubled 
our membership and adjusted many 
grievances in woolen mills, to the sat- 
isfaction of our members. The future 
looks bright in this locality.” 

Organizer Riviere also advises that 
in Woonsocket, Rhode Island, where 
he has been working with the textile 
workers, they have doubled their 
membership and prevented wage re- 
ductions. 

“We have been successful,”’ he con- 
tinues, “in organizing some of the tex- 
tile workers of Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Local Union No. 86 of 
the United Textile Workers of 


T LEBANON, New Hampshire, 


America is continuing to build up its 
membership — meetings are held 
weekly and new groups are initiated 
at every meeting. 

Despite the problem of the com- 
pany union, and the fact that many 
are unemployed, organized labor is no 
less active, and Organizer Riviere 
finds that the company-union mills are 
having difficulties to keep the workers 
interested in “their” union. During 
the month of April, he states, one of 
the mills with a company union made 
an effort to reduce the workers’ wages 
through the company union, but this 
was prevented through the agitation 
of the organized workers. 

The textile workers are receiving 
splendid cooperation from the Cen- 
tral Labor Union in their organizing 
campaign. 


Ohio Works to Relieve Unemployment 


A STATE-WIDE EFFORT to meet un- 
employment initiated by the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor has re- 
sulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee with the following organiza- 
tions cooperating with organized la- 
bor: Ohio Bankers Association, Ohio 
Building Association League, Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation, Ohio Manufac- 
turers Association, Ohio Newspaper 
Association, Ohio State Council of 
Retail Merchants, OhioState Grange. 
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Secretary Caniff writes that the 
committee meets in regular sessions in 
attempts to speed-up all public, semi- 
public and private works, and that 
communications are now being sent to 
all city councils, school boards, county 
commissioners, city and _ village 
mayors, advocating immediate work 
on any and all contemplated undertak- 
ings. Mr. Sherman M. Floyd, of the 
Ohio Building Association League. 
is chairman of the committee. 
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Decision Favors Teachers Union 


THE THREATENED DISMISSAL of an 
instructor from the Green Bay ( Wis- 
consin) Vocational School, at a time 
when he was actively engaged in or- 
ganizing the teachers, resulted in an 
investigation of the case by organized 
labor and an official statement from 
the school board that there would be 
no objections to the teachers organiz- 
ing into a union and that membership 
in such organization would not affect 
the attitude of the board toward any 
teacher. Secretary Louis Sogey of 


the Federated Trades Council is 
highly gratified over the action of the 
school board, and he writes: 

“A precedent has been established 
that other school boards throughout 
the country may be induced to follow 
and by so doing will leave teachers 
free to affiliate with the labor move- 
ment without the haunting fear that 
such connection may endanger the ten- 
ure of their positions.” 


Secretary Sogey is looking forward 
to a strong organization of teachers. 


Puts Union First 


A DISMISSAL from the Pullman Com- 
pany two years ago, because he re- 
fused to go on a strikebreaker’s car, 
has not broken the spirit of the secre- 
tary of Sleeping Car Porters Union 
No. 18089. Mr. L. Hampton is still 
working hard for his organization 
and hopes to win his battle. 

In a recent letter he writes: 


“IT worked for the Pullman Com- 
pany 14 years, 11 months and a few 
days. The company had a car pre- 
pared at Chicago. When I arrived 


there, the superintendent invited me 
to go in the car (strikebreaker’s car). 
I refused. When I returned home to 
Fort Worth the superintendent 
phoned me and said my services were 
not needed as a Pullman porter. 
I asked why. His only answer was 
‘You are not dependable.’ That’s all 
the information I received in the 23 
months I’ve been out of work. I was 
discharged June 22, 1928. I hope to 
help win this battle that better work- 
ing conditions will prevail for my son 
and his children in the future and 
others.” 


Porto Rican Labor Active! 


F. Paz GRANELA, organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor at San 
Juan, sends in an interesting story of 
organizing activities and constructive 
efforts to take care of unemployment 
and other industrial problems. His 
report is as follows: 

“The organization campaign 
launched by the Porto Rican Free 


Federation of Labor during the year 
1929 has been progressing well up to 
May, 1930. 

“Laborers’ protective unions, agri- 
cultural laborers’ unions, carpenters’ 
union, shoemakers’ union and long- 
shoremen’s union have been organized 
since January, 1930, up to May in 
some towns of the Island of Porto 
Rico. 
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“Organizer Sandalio E. Alonso is 
actively organizing the shoemakers 
through some towns of the Island. 
One local union has been organized 
and installed by him duly affiliated to 
the International. Some others are 
soon to be organized by him. 

“The officers of the carpenters’ lo- 
cal unions of San Juan and Santurce 
going on strongly in their organiza- 
tion drive. Big meetings are being 
held all Sunday morniing assisted by 
us. About 200 carpenters will join 
their trade unions in Santurce, a big 
district of the city of San Juan. 

“Organizers Santiago Iglesias, Ra- 
fael Alonso, P. Rivera Martinez, Ci- 
rilo Avilés, Antonio Arroyo and 
others are actively in the organization 
field. 

“Bricklayers are interested in the 
organization campaign to join the 
union having been assisted by us. 

“T am trying to organize the long- 
shoremen at the docks of Aguirre, 
Porto Rico, with whom I met on 
May Il. 

“Organizer Rafael Alonso is try- 
ing to organize the longshoremen at 
the docks of Palmas Altas, Barce- 
loneta. All instruction about how to 
join their unions have been sent them. 

“T am trying to organize a machin- 
ist local union at the city of Humacao 
where some of them are very en- 
thusiastic. I sent to their leaders all 
written instructions. 

“Charter for the new agricultural 
labor union at Loiza will be applied 
for during this month. I met with 


them and gave them all instructions. 
I will meet with them at the end of 
May in order to end all business and 
to make application for charter to the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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“We are visiting the various local 
unions at some towns of the Island co- 
operating with their officers in the or- 
ganization work to increase their 
membership and to join new ones of 
different trades. Therefore some lo- 
cal unions in the Island are active in 
its own localities holding special meet- 
ings and lectures promoting the best 
interest among the workers. 

“The new Agricultural Laborers’ 
Protective Union No. 18132 of 
Aguirre was duly installed on May 
11. The act of installation was so 
important that it caused a favorable 
opinion among the laborers and their 
families. 

“Thousands of circulars are being 
distributed among the groups of 
workers at the meetings and gather- 
ings in all the towns visited by the or- 
ganizers and vice-presidents of the 
Federation. 

“We are translating from English 
to Spanish language the most impor- 
tant news, information and articles 
published by newspapers and maga- 
zines of the organized labor move- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor and make such news public in 
the daily press of Porto Rico for the 
information of the organized labor 
movement of the Island. 

“The Executive Council of the 
Porto Rican Free Federation of 
Labor presided over by Santiago 
Iglesias has started a movement to 
erect a labor temple at San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

“The Porto Rican Free Federation 
of Labor, the Legislature of Porto 
Rico, the Governor and prominent 
persons are considering how to re- 
lieve the unemployment problem. 
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White area has adequate 
small loan legislation 











N all that territory east of the Mississippi 
only seven states have failed, so far, to pass 
legislation, based on the Uniform Small Loan 

Act, to provide adequate facilities for refinanc- 
ing debts. The Russell Sage Foundation, after 
extended research, declares that families in these 


seven states without bank credit, unable to 
secure endorsers, seeking to obtain small loans 
on the only security they possess—their chattels 
and wages—find themselves subject to the high 


pressure collection methods of their creditors, 
with no recourse save appeal to charity. 
Authorities estimate that less than half the 
families in a community can borrow to meet 
emergencies from banks or loan companies re- 
quiring endorsers. They must suffer the loss 
of their property because unable to pay in- 
stallments or taxes, or be evicted from their 
homes because unable to pay rent, or suffer for 
lack of food, clothing and fuel, when merchants 
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deny further credit, or do without proper care 
in sickness or child birth. Whenever the family 
income is cut off due to sickness or unemploy- 
ment of the breadwinner, the need for loan 
facilities develops, particularly when he returns 
to work and all his creditors scramble for his 
pay check. 

According to the Russell Sage Foundation no 
adequate personal ce agencies exist in the 
states dark shaded on the map nor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Even in New York and 
West Virginia (light shaded on map), where 
the maximum rate permitted under the Small 
Loan Law is 2% per month (with a small 
additional fee in New York), the licensed loan 
companies cannot make such loans under $100, 
while in New Jersey a reduction of the rate 
permitted to 144% per month, effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930, will eliminate this loan service, 
unless the legislature in 1931 agrees to a charge 
that will permit the business to be operated 
profitably. Household Finance Corporation is 
serving its New Jersey customers at a loss dur- 
ing 1930 with confidence that a demonstration 
of the impracticability of the low rate will con- 
vince the law makers of the necessity for a 
greater return. 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI, the states 
which have adopted legislation based on the 
Uniform Small Loan Act include Arizona, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Oregon, and Utah. 

Most of the industrial states, 6732% of the 
total population, and 79% of the population 
residing in cities, is now served by personal 
finance agencies operating under this law. 

During 1929, according to the estimate of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, about four million 
families tided over their financial difficulties by 
securing loans in amounts averaging about $150 
and totaling $500,000,000 from personal finance 
companies in the twenty-five states which have 
adopted the Uniform Small Loan Law. 

At the heart of this legislation is the principle 
of regulation by the state, the licensing, bond- 
ing and supervision of personal finance com- 
panies by a state department. Not many busi- 
nesses are under such strict oversight. The 
slightest violation of the many provisions for 
protection of the public may result in revocation 
of license and prosecution in the courts. 

Before the passage of this law the business of 
making small loans was prohibited under the 
old usury law. Such small loans as were made 
were “bootlegged” at high rates. The maximum 
charge of 342% per month on unpaid balances 
was fixed in the Uniform Law to permit the 
business to operate at a profit, to attract capital 
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to it, to abolish all fees, fines and subterfuges, 
and to bring the charges out into the open 
through a flat monthly rate, easily understood 
by the customer and readily checked by the 
supervisor. 

The maximum rate is not necessarily the rate 
charged. Anyone may open an office at any 
time and charge a rate as low as he pleases. 
However, experience has demonstrated that 
loans for amounts under $100 cannot be made 
at a profit at less than 314% per month. 

Household Finance Corporation with 117 
branches in 64 cities is charging only 244% per 
month on loans of from $100 to $300 and is 
throwing the entire strength of its experienced 
organization into competition for the privilege 
of supplying the credit needs of the greatest 
possible number of families at the lowest possible 
cost. 

But this end cannot be accomplished by tam- 
pering with the Uniform Small Loan Law. 
Legislative price fixing, except when a liberal 
maximum is set, fails to accomplish its pur- 
pose. When prices are fixed at the point where 
only the most efficient can operate, the inefficient 
are forced to adopt illegal, deceptive methods, 
while the efficient have no price advantages 
over their competitors, and therefore cannot 
attain the greater volume of business neces- 
sary to bring about further price reductions. 
Reduction of the maximum rate will only 
frighten capital away, deprive the debtor who 
needs very small sums of any loan facilities, 
and suspend competition. 

In the interest of better understanding House- 
hold Finance Corporation has reserved this 
space during the coming year for a discussion 
of personal finance problems. This is the second 
article in the series. 


Reprints of this series of adver- 
tisements will be mailed on re- 
quest to the Division of Research. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 


Palmolive Building 

















FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Northeast Section 


N ORGANIZATION cam- 
AN paign is in progress at Man- 
chester (N. H.), writes 
Horace A. Riviere. Considerable suc- 
cess has been attained in spite of the 
terrible unemployment situation that 
exists among these workers. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union has taken an active 
part in the development of the chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, also has been ac- 
tive to relieve unemployment. The 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company 
has laid off several hundred workers 
when they refused to accept a wage 
reduction of 10 per cent. Central La- 
bor Union headquarters have been 
renovated and made more inviting. 
Mass meetings and smoke talks are 
held continually and national repre- 
sentatives of the labor movement are 
invited to address these gatherings. 


The building trades craftsmen of 
Willimantic (Conn.) are assisting all 
they can to get the workers in all lines 
of employment interested in the 
trade-union movement. Nothing has 
been done to relieve the unemploy- 
ment and it grows worse all the time. 
Many are out of work in all lines. 
Circulars have been distributed among 
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workers and mass meetings have been 
held to get the workers together.— 
LorETTA OATLEY. 


While the campaigns of the loom- 
fixers, carders, yarn finishers and 
maintenance men at New Bedford 
(Mass.) have made some gains, yet 
it requires under the present hard 
times a great deal of effort to hold 
our own, writes Wm. E. G. Batty. 
No public works have been initiated 
to relieve those out of work and 
workers are being laid off continually. 


New Bedford (Mass.) reports 
very little organization work is being 
done other than in textiles. The mem- 
bership of the union is continually 
fluctuating as a result of the depres- 
sion in trade. The Women’s Trade 
Union League has developed into a 
very strong organization numerically. 
Very little has been accomplished lo- 
cally to relieve the extremely bad 
unemployment situation HERBERT 
SEVERS. 


All unions of the building trades at 
Marlboro (Mass.) are actively seek- 
ing to hold their membership during 
unemployment. The Central Labor 
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Union has been trying to get munici- 
pal work done to help those out of 
work. All city work has been held 
up pending a lowering of wages, but 
the unions refuse to submit to a lower- 
ing of the wage scale unless living 
conditions come down as well. We 
have discussions on every subject of 
interest to the workers.—JOHN F. 
TUCKER. 


The street-car men at East Provi- 
dence (R. I.) are trying to organize 
the Newport bus men. Prospects are 
good for their organization. The 
Central Labor Union is active in com- 
munity affairs—JosepH T. CAnHrR. 


The Woonsocket (R. I.) Building 
Trades Council and the Pawtucket 
Central Labor Union are having or- 
ganizing campaigns and report prog- 
ress. The city council has appropri- 
ated $75,000 to be spent for the re- 
pair of highways and parks. Browne 
& Sharpe have laid off hundreds 
every so often.—JAMEs J. CARROLL. 


Attempts are being made to organ- 
ize the shopmen of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Olean, N. Y. We have 
been having meetings in interest of 
the union label—JoHN T. QuILTER. 


The typographical union at Al- 
toona (Pa.) is putting on a drive in 
behalf of the union label. Carpen- 
ters and musicians have organization 
campaigns in progress. The local 
Chamber of Commerce is cooperating 
with us on the matter of unemploy- 
ment and industry. Some of our 
meetings take the form of a smoker 
with entertainment, speeches and dis- 
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cussions. We are planning to arrange 
meetings to advance the educational 
movement.—JOHN F. WELLER. 


Under the auspices of the Camden 
(N. J.) Central Labor Union and the 
International Union, Local Union 
No. 340 of Beverage Dispensers with 
64 charter members was organized, 
writes Charles F. Hollopeter. With 
the cooperation of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the other civic organi- 
zations, the Building Trades Council 
and the Central Labor Union have 
been able to relieve unemployment to 
a small degree. 


Hosiery workers and stationary 
firemen are having organization cam- 
paigns at Paterson, N. J. Some prog- 
ress is reported. The Passaic County 
Nonpartisan Labor Voters League 
cooperate with us on all legislative 
matters. Nothing is being done to re- 
lieve the unemployment situation, as 
practically every firm in the city has 
curtailed production—Cart Ho .p- 
ERMAN. 


D. J. McGuiness reports that he 
has secured seven new members for 
the boilermakers at Hoboken (N. J.) 
despite the fact that work is very 
scarce, especially in the shipyards. 


Southeastern Section 


Charlotte (N. C.) reports that 
there is general union activity in all 
locals. Members are not only urged 
to attend meetings but to take an ac- 
tive part, writes James H. Hullerton. 
The Central Labor Union has just 
been reorganized. There has not 
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been any move in general to relieve the 
unemployment. The building trades 
are in bad shape. Attendance has 
more than doubled since the reorgani- 
zation of the central body. 


The following crafts at Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) have organization cam- 
paigns in progress: Carpenters, paint- 
ers, bricklayers, plasterers and the or- 
ganization committee of the Trades 
Council is also at work organizing. 
Some progress is reported in interest- 
ing the unorganized. The central 
body keeps in touch with all activi- 
ties—educational, economic and so- 
cial. A mass meeting was held in 
February and movement started to- 
ward creating employment, which has 
been successful to some extent.— 
GEORGE W. CAMERON. 


Printers, carpenters, bricklayers 
and painters at Winston-Salem (N. 
C.) are actively organizing. The or- 
ganization committee meets regularly 
in the Labor Temple and at these 
meetings considerable literature, fur- 
nished by the American Federation of 
Labor, is distributed. Prospects are 
fair for the organization of bakers, 
sheet-metal men and street-car men. 
The merchants association shows a 
willingness to cooperate with us as 
does the Moose Lodge. Practically 
all other organizations are antagonis- 
tic. The Central Labor Union made 
a plea through the press for every- 
body to clean up, paint up and in other 
ways provide work for the unem- 
ployed. Nearly all firms have laid 
off workers, especially the tobacco 
factories.—R. R. LAWRENCE. 
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R. A. Root reports the organiza- 
tion of several new locals at Birming- 
ham (Ala.), and that as a result of 
the Southern campaign by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, with head- 
quarters at Birmingham, the small 
business man has come to have a bet- 
ter understanding of labor problems. 
Two underpasses and a new county 
courthouse are being built in an effort 
to relieve some of those out of work. 


Organization campaigns are on 
among the carpenters, garment work- 
ers, printers, switchmen, pattern mak- 
ers and molders at Birmingham 
(Ala.), and the latter two unions have 
gained in members as a result. The 
building trades are working the 5-day 
week. Open meetings are held to in- 
terest the unorganized.—J. C. Bar- 
RETT. 


At St. Petersburg (Fla.) an active 
legislative committee has been formed 
to take part in the present political 
campaign, working under the direc- 


tion of the Central Labor Union. 
This committee is composed of mem- 
bers of all crafts. Two of the three 
candidates supported by Labor won 
in the primaries. The Central La- 
bor Union, through representation, is 
assisting the Industry Board. The 
St. Petersburg Advocate, the labor 
paper, is materially aiding the tourist 
trade and is sending thousands of 
papers this week all over the United 
States. The city is not able at this 
time to finance any large work to help 
unemployment, due partly to the clos- 
ing of two banks. Talks are fre- 
quently made at Williams Park by 
Chester C. Platt, J. M. Atkins and 
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the writer V. S. Herring, on organ- 
ized labor. These talks are heard by 
large audiences composed of labor 
members and mixed groups of per- 
sons. 


East Central Section 


S. L. Hatcher reports that efforts 
are being made to organize all retail 
cleaners at Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
Central Labor Union takes an active 
part in community matters. To re- 
lieve unemployment every effort is 
being made to reduce the hours of 
work. We find our meetings most 
successful if we have interesting talks 
and short attractive meetings. 


Stanley Ogg reports that the expe- 
rience of organized labor at Hamil- 
ton (Ohio) is that other organiza- 


tions cooperate with Labor in the 
same way Labor cooperates with 
them in their activities. The writer is 
on the Governor’s Employment Com- 
mittee. While there is a good deal of 
building and other outside work at this 
time, many workers are still unem- 
ployed and most plants are only oper- 
ating part time with reduced forces. 


An effort is being made at Colum- 
bus (Ohio) to reorganize the retail 
clerks. Shopmen are having a drive 
to organize employees on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. There has been 
plenty of talk about the unemployed, 
but little action. Some shops are 
working the 12-hour shift, another 
the 13-hour shift with overtime and 
Sunday work, but they will not run two 
shifts and divide the work. Most in- 
dustrial plants are still on the 10-hour 
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basis. About once a month we have 
speakers at our meetings—GeEo. J. 
BowENn. 


A local union of meat cutters and 
butcher workmen was organized at 
Steubenville (Ohio), reports T. P. 
Caniff. The central body is always 
receptive to invitations to assist or 
participate in civic matters. The 
Fraternal Order of Eagles is willing 
to cooperate with us. 


Two meetings have been held at 
Parkersburg (W. Va.), reports C. F. 
Mehl, to reorganize the barbers. 
Blair Plate, a former secretary of the 
Cental Trades and Labor Council and 
business agent for the carpenters, was 
elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce for 1930. We are co- 
operating with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the drive for $300,000 for 
the St. Joseph’s Hospital and to raise 
funds for crippled children. This lat- 
ter is a state-wide movement to pay 
for clinics, operations and hospitaliza- 
tion. 


A. C. Schlueter sends in word that 
he has just completed the organiza- 
tion of a roofers’ union at Centralia, 
Ill. Efforts are being made to have 
home contractors employ home labor 
at prices prevailing in this locality. 


The efforts of the barbers at Jack- 
sonville (Ill.) to increase their mem- 
bership is meeting with fair success. 
The Farm Bureau and the Tuber- 
culosis Association show a willingness 
to cooperate with us. The nonunion 
clothing factories are laying off em- 
ployees. The nonunion coal com- 
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panies and junkyards are cutting 
wages. We have an_ occasional 
smoker at which addresses are made 
and this seems to stimulate atten- 
dance.—CHARLEs E. Souza. 


Barbers are organizing at Kewanee 
(Ill.), reports Ben P. Gant. The 
Central Labor Union is active in com- 
munity undertakings. Walworth and 
boiler works are working two, three, 
four and sometimes five days a week. 
This concern has laid off a number of 
men. 


Cook and waiters and butcher 
workmen have gained in membership 
at Peoria (Ill.) as have the building 
crafts. The Y. W. C. A. has been 
having a series of lectures on the un- 
employed inviting all who are inter- 
ested to attend. The speakers tak- 
ing part have been ministers, factory 
heads, superintendents of employees, 
a labor editor, the writer, Ben. F. 
Feeney, being the last speaker. The 
malt plants are beginning to lay off 
men. We have $3,000,000 worth of 
building under construction. 


South Central Section 


Shreveport (La.) reports that 
their best organizing work is done by 
individuals. W. K. WHenderson’s 
Iron Works is 100 per cent union. 
Cooks and waiters have formed a 
union. The common laborers union 
of colored people is going strong. 
The building trades are hard hit by 
unemployment. Good speakers are 
offered to our meetings at every op- 
portunity.—C. Twiney. 


Cecil G. Parker reports that at 
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Shreveport (La.) the Henderson Iron 
Works and Supply Company has been 
organized. The writer gave seven 
radio labor talks over KWKH and 
KTBS. Charters have been applied 
for beauty shop operators and piano 
and organ workers. The oil com- 
panies are laying off hundreds of men. 
The railways are also discharging 
men. 


West Central Section 


All unions at Burlington (Iowa) 
are putting on an organization cam- 
paign. The building trades show an 
increase in membership. A Building 
Trades Council was organized with 
carpenters, plumbers, _ bricklayers, 


electricians and painters. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, school board and 
city council show a willingness to co- 


operate with organized labor. The 
unemployment situation has been re- 
lieved to some extent through the 
opening up of school building con- 
tracts of nearly a half million dollars 
and only home labor (mostly union) 
is being employed on the job. At- 
tendance at union meetings has in- 
creased due to the unions showing 
more life and interest in helping to 
get the men employed.—R. J. Mc- 
ANALLY. 


Work in the building trades at Des 
Moines (Iowa) is about 10 per cent 
below what it was this time last year. 
This is due, writes W. B. Hammil, to 
a transition in the local commercial 
situation with the entry of the chain 
stores. Our home merchants have a 
pessimistic view of the future since 
the advent of the chain stores and 
will do nothing in the way of con- 
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struction until the situation looks more 
favorable to them. Labor feels it 
can not criticize the local merchant for 
his stand, since the opening of stores 
by Sears, Roebuck & Company, Sher- 
man (union clothing) Company and 
Montgomery Ward. The latter 
established a credit system, and about 
once a week they use a double-page 
advertisement in the paper denoting 
bargain sales on almost everything for 
the home and the comparative price 
on their goods with that of the local 
merchant is about 30 per cent less in 
their favor. Their store is crowded 
on bargain day and they are holding 
the crowd they get. The people do 


not stop to think under what condi- 
tions this merchandise is produced 
and not much thought is given to the 
quality. The public’s purchasing 


power is limited and as long as they 
_ receive low wages it will remain so— 
that coupled with part-time employ- 
ment drives them to bargain counters. 
The printing trades have a good 
strong local union and are able to keep 
their men employed. The union of 
street-car men composed of 500 
motormen and conductors is facing 
a situation of losing 200 of their men 
through the installation of the ‘“‘one- 
man” car system. The public is with 
us in our objection to the installation 
of the “one-man” car and have pro- 
tested in large numbers to the city 
council, which in turn have stated they 
will not allow them to operate in this 
city. The dairy workers have about 
80 members with the possibility of se- 
curing about 150 more. The union is 
making good progress considering 
they have only been organized since 
last December. The Jowa Unionist 
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has been of unlimited value in the field 
of local education in this commu- 


nity. 


E. E. Woodward reports that 
practically all affliated unions at 
Nashville, Tenn., are active in organ- 
ization work. A local union of ele- 
vator erectors and sheet-metal work- 
ers have been granted charters. The 
city placed before the voters on June 
26 a $3,000,000 bond issue for public 
improvements. We own our own 
home which is an attractive building. 
The carpenters are putting on a spe- 
cial campaign at this time. 


Painters and carpenters at Jackson 
(Tenn.) are assisting in organizing 
auto mechanics and cafe waitresses. 
We have succeeded in getting two new 
locals started of the above crafts. 
Our Central Labor Union takes an 
active part in all community matters. 
The Chamber of Commerce, the Ro- 
tary Club and the American Legion 
all cooperate with us. The unem- 
ployment situation is quite serious. 
Thus far there has been no activity 
from a community standpoint. No 
public works have been initiated. 
Most all wood working plants have 
laid off workers and some have closed 
down entirely. Most of our lodges 
have nice quarters and we have dif- 
ferent kinds of entertainments at our 
meetings such as trade lectures and 
other topics of interest to workers.— 


W. L. DIFFEE. 


A. P. Garrison reports that they 
are still working for the organization 
of the retail clerks and switchmen at 
Arkansas City, Kan. The Santa Fe 


Railway is doing some construction 
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work but employs mostly Mexican la- 
bor. The Shell Refining Company is 
still laying off men. The Kanotex 
Refining Company has employed 
about 25 or 30 men in the last ten 
days. 


Northwest Section 


J. L. Wallek reports that the 
plumbers at St. Cloud (Minn.) are 
100 per cent organized. The car- 
penters and printers have organiza- 
tion campaigns in progress. At union 
meetings speeches are made followed 
by discussions. 


Faribault (Minn.) reports the or- 
ganization of a painters local union. 
Prospects are good for the reorgani- 
zation of our central body. The 
American Legion has started an em- 
ployment agency, which has helped 
those out of work a little. All fac- 
tories are laying off men and reduc- 
ing hours. The barbers and painters 
have moved into new attractive head- 
quarters.—Geo. H. Harris. 


Efforts are being made to organize 
the retail clerks at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The Boosters Club and the Milk Pro- 
ducers Association are willing to co- 
operate with us. Very little has been 
done to relieve those out of work.— 


E. M. Curry. 


Prospects are good for the organi- 
zation of another brewery at London 
(Canada), writes J. F. Thomson. 
The lithographers and the photo- 
engravers have affliated with the cen- 
tral body. Western University is 
very friendly with us along educa- 
tional lines. In an effort to get work 
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for our members we have appealed 
to the city council for employment. 
Some city work was started which 
ended earlier than usual this year. In 
fact this class of work is almost ended, 
as it has gone on for so many years. 


The campaign of the Central La- 
bor Union at Superior (Wis.) has 
resulted in the organization of a 
union of building service employees. 
The Civic and Commerce Association 
and the city commission show a will- 
ingness to cooperate with us. A little 
public building is being done. The 
coal docks and railroad shops have 
laid off workers. Radio talks are 
made in the interest of Labor.—H. 
B. SMITH. 


At Racine (Wis.) molders and ma- 
chinists are having organization 
drives. The teamsters have reorgan- 
ized and last week one dairy signed 
up with them. All firms have laid off 
workers with the exception of a couple 
of small concerns. Carpenters have 
more than 200 idle. Other building 
trades are not quite so badly situated. 
The unemployed get relief if they 
apply for it and are investigated by the 
regular charity organizations. We 
keep our labor headquarters in good 
condition.— Wo. N. SOMMERS. 


J. F. O’Brien reports the organiza- 
tion of a local of upholsterers at 


Butte, Mont. All mines, mills and 
most business houses have laid off 
workers. 


Cleaners and dyers and pressers 
have sent for charter with 10 charter 
members and prospects good for 6 or 
8 more, advises L. T. Cox of Chey- 





ORGANIZATION 


enne, Wyo. Retail clerks have been 
reorganized with a membership of 
nearly 100 and are making good 
strides so far. They are negotiating 
a wage agreement. We have an ac- 
tive Union Labor Promotional 
League of over 200 members. 


Southwest Section 


A local union of retail clerks has 
just been organized at Boise (Idaho), 
reports John Shea. Club women and 
packing house proprietors show a 
willingness to cooperate with us. The 
Boise-Payette Lumber Company 
closed their big mills June 1, placing 
blame for their action upon lumber 
being put on the free list. 


Almost all fraternal orders at Poca- 
tello (Idaho) are friendly to organ- 
ized labor, writes Abram Forster. 
The State Federation and Central La- 
bor Union are both active in organiza- 
tion work. Some unions have reafhli- 
ated and new unions have been organ- 
ized as a result. 


O. Walter Byford reports that at 
Okmulgee (Okla.) a drive is being 
made for new members to the unions 
that have a charter. The city fire- 
fighters have a new charter; the milk- 
wagon drivers’ union is going along 
nicely and the outlook both for new 
members and new unions is good. 
The Central Labor Council gets sup- 
port from all civic clubs. To help 
those out of work, a drive has been 
planned to canvass each house in town 
and find out what is needed to be 
done in the way of repairs. These 
reports are then taken to the mayor's 
ofice and the owner is called upon 
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to have this needed work done as 
soon as possible. If money is not 
available, loans can be arranged at 
6 per cent interest. 


Most active in labor organization 
are the Salt Lake (Utah) Federa- 
tion of Labor, the State Federation 
of Labor and the Building Trades 
Council, reports Chas. E. Coon. As 
a result we have the taxi drivers, re- 
tail clerks and garment workers about 
ready to form a union. The Spanish 
War Veterans are always willing to 
cooperate with us. Times are bad 
here and we have a community chest 
for relief. About 40 per cent of the 
buildings trades are idle and the cop- 
per mills are running about one-third 
of the time. 


Pacific Coast Section 


As a result of organization activi- 
ties at Napa (Calif.) one restaurant 
has been uniofiized and considerable 
interest stirred up among lady beauty- 
parlor employees. The Cameron 
Shirt Company is most active and will- 
ing to cooperate with us. No public 
works of any special nature have been 
initiated to help those out of work. 
Many firms have laid off workers. 
The garment workers will put on an 
educational picture in the near future 
accompanied by instructive remarks to 
help interest the public in organiza- 
tion —WALTER P. WEIs. 


At Salinas (Calif.) a community 
council has been formed within the 
Chamber of Commerce and five of 
our unions are now holding member- 
ship. The Chamber of Commerce, 
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Merchants’ Association and _ the 
American Legion are all friendly to 
us. The county has under contract 
about 40 miles of resurfacing and new 
highway, three new bridges, one of 
these to cost over $100,000, which 
will give work to people here.— 


W. E. Kent. 


All unions at Stockton (Calif.) are 
active in organization work and some 
good work is being done, principally 
by activity in the demand for labels, 
house cards and working buttons. 
Barbers, culinary workers and meat 
cutters have been particularly helped 
by the label campaign. Department 
stores employing women are laying off 
some of the older employees and re- 
placing with younger girls at a cheaper 
wage. This condition is deplorable 
and we are working on a plan of or- 
ganization of the clerks in all stores. 
Our union headquarters have been 
overhauled and made more attractive 
and comfortable for the membership 
during the past six months. Distribu- 
tion of literature secured from the 
American Federation of Labor is 
effective along the lines of education 
to the public—WILLIAM BurRTz. 


Very good results have been ob- 
tained from the organization activi- 
ties of the barbers, cooks, carpenters, 
painters, stage employees, musicians 
and butchers at Watsonville (Calif.), 
advises J. H. Hamilton. We are try- 
ing to get before the workers the ad- 
vantages of joining the union, such as 
better wages, hours and conditions of 
work. 





